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Recollections of a Pioneer Lawyer 


By O. A. Abbott 





INTRODUCTION 
By Addison E. Sheldon 
Superintendent Nebraska State Historical Society 
Othman A. Abbott, of Grand Island, was the first lieu- 


tenant governor of Nebraska. He was a member of the 
Nebraska Constitutional Conventions of 1871 and 1875. 
He was one of nine who were members of both constitu- 
tional conventions. 


Aside from these important positions in the creation 
of Nebraska, Mr. Abbott has been a practicing lawyer at 
Grand Island since 1867, outstanding in ability, in the 
esteem of the bar and of the Nebraska public. He has 
been active in the business, educational and social progress 
of the state. He has been a man of outspoken, vigorous 
and independent opinicn throughout his career. In a 
strongly German community his family has been a con- 


Note: 

The nine who were members of both the 1871 and 1875 Ne- 
braska Constitutional Conventions were: 

O. A. Abbott, Hall County. 

J. E. Boyd, Douglas County. 

Edwin N. Grenell, Washington County. 

Beach I. Hinman, Lincoln County. 

S. M. Kirkpatrick, Gage County. 

Charles F. Manderson, Douglas County. 

Samuel Maxwell, Dodge County. 

R. F. Stevenson, Otoe County. 

A. J. Weaver, Richardson County. 

Mr. Abbott is the only survivor of these nine. The only other 
survivor of the 1871 convention is George H. Thummel, now of 
Omaha. There are now only four survivors of the Convention 
of 1875. 
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spicuous representative of the original American element 
in our development. 


Mr. Abbott has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for 
knowing Nebraska life from the pioneer period to the pres- 
ent time. As a soldier of the Civil War he was in contact 
with that dominant element in the early settlement of the 
state. As a lawyer in land litigation he became familiar 
with the incidents of the homestead, pre-emption and 
timber culture days. This was supplemented by a wide 
general practice in other branches of the law. As a cham- 
pion of unpopular causes, such as ““‘women’s rights’, he 
was in the full current of the early controversies which 
engaged the Nebraska mind. As a leader in the develop- 
ment of the third city of our state from a railroad side- 
track in a sandy waste he has known the construction side 
of Nebraska's evolution. His patriotic faith in our state has 
never faltered through the years. 


Responding to the urgent appeals of his children and 
his friends to put his personal recollections of the mighty 
drama of human life on the American Continent in which 
he has had part for over eighty years Mr. Abbott has pre- 
pared this manuscript. The Nebraska State Historical 
Society is glad to give it printed form and an honor place in 
the historical archives of our commonwealth and our 
nation. 
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CHAPTER I 
FROM THE WILDERNESS OF LOWER CANADA 
TO THE PRAIRIES OF ILLINOIS 


I was born in Hatley in the Province of Lower Canada, 
now the Province of Quebec, on September 16, 1842, and 
was the second son of Abiel Abbott and Sabrie Abbott, 
formerly Sabrie Young. My father was a descendant of 
George Abbot and Hannah Chandler of Andover, Mass- 
achusetts, through William Abbot, their son. Father was 
also a descendant of James and Mary Chilton of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, through Elizabeth Gray, their grand- 
daughter, who married William Abbot. James Chilton 
was the twenty-third signer of the Mayflower Compact. 


My father was a farmer, and his farm was situated near 
Lake Memphremagog (Magog Lake for short); and I 
have an indistinct recollection of falling into the lake while 
playing with other children on its rocky shore. Our farm 
was about forty miles due north of the Vermont line. The 
climate was cold, the winters long, and the snow was very 
heavy. If we could only have a portion of that snow in 
Nebraska that they do not need in Canada, it would solve 
many of our dry weather and drought problems. 


The Canadian country was a timbered wilderness, and 
my two grandfathers, Grandfather Abbott and Grand- 
father Young, were among the white men who cleared it 
for homes. Legends of my later childhood tell me some- 
thing of their life in Lower Canada. Snow shoes were a 
necessity in the winter. I have heard my father tell of 
driving across the snow covered fields in winter by simply 
taking the top rail off the fence. 


We must have left Canada in 1846 or 1847. I remem- 
ber we were living on a farm in Illinois when gold was 
found in California and my uncles, Alvin and Carlisle 
Abbott, were among the “forty-niners’’ who made the 
overland trip to California. 


I do not know just why my father decided to make 
the long journey west to the frontier state of Illinois, but 
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the political situation in Canada probably had much to 
do with it. My father, who was born in Connecticut before 
his father moved to the Canadian wilderness, had never 
given up his American citizenship, and there was some 
difficulty about the British Government wanting an “oath 
of allegiance.” At any rate, my father and his brothers 
decided to return to the United States, but not to New 
England. They all became pioneer farmers in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 


We came nearly all the way from “Lower Canada” to 
Illinois by water, down Lake Champlain and by the Erie 
Canal to Buffalo, up Lake Erie, up Lake Huron, and down 
Lake Michigan to Chicago. | still remember a few incidents 
of this long journey. The boat on Lake Champlain was 
driven by horses on the lower deck and these horses went 
around and around with some sort of a barrier to keep 
passengers away from them. I had ridden after horses, 
and they had always gone ahead the way we were going 
and | could not understand why these horses went around 
and around while we went ahead. I would watch them and 
then go to the side of the boat and see that we were going 
ahead and not around while the horses kept up their end- 
less journey. 


I also remember the entering of a lock on the canal. 
Away up above us there were little spurts of water coming 
down on the boat, and, at one side, were hand holds and a 
man slowly going up hand over hand. And on the way up 
the lakes there was a storm that rocked the boat, throwing 
a fat woman out of her upper berth to the bottom of the 
boat with a rousing thud as she landed. And as | had 
laid my cap in a trough-like contrivance, that I suppose, 
carried the steering chains, it sailed away in that storm and 
never came back. These were the only incidents on that 
long journey that fixed themselves in my boyish mind. 


How far away it all seems now as | look back over that 
route! I do not know just how long we were on the way 
to our future home, about seventy-five miles west of Chi- 
cago. We travelled at the rate of something like four 
miles an hour, and it is safe to say we were more days on 
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that journey than it takes hours to make the same journey 
new. 


Father's brothers, my uncles Carlisle and Chauncey 
Abbott, had driven down from their new farm home in 
southern Wisconsin and started to drive back with us to 
Wisconsin. But we stopped at Genoa, DeKalb County, 
Illinois, on the way, where an old neighbor lived and he 
persuaded father to purchase a farm in Kingston township 


in DeKalb County. 


I do not remember any of the incidents of our over- 
land journey from Chicago to our future home in the 
Township of Kingston in DeKalb County, something over 
seventy-five miles west of Chicago, except that we were 
“mired down” in one of Chicago's very muddy streets and 
being pulled out was a great adventure after the long 
trip by boat. We stopped a short time at Genoa, about 
three miles east of the Lander farm, which my father 
bought. I have a good memory of our short stop at Genoa 
because we boys were at once started to school and | shall 
always remember coming home from school one day with a 
serious nose bleed acquired in some rough boyish play and 
mother was frightened by my bloody clothes. 


The farm my father bought in De Kalb county was al- 
ready under cultivation with a story and a half log house on 
it and a log stable with oak shingles, then known as 
“shakes."" The old shingles we boys used later to make 
traps for the rabbits that could gnaw their way out of a 
trap made of pine wood but the oak shingles were proof 
against them. 


Chicago had at that time no railroad connection with 
the cities of the Eastern coast. It seems, as | write this, like 
the “‘baseless fabric of a dream” to say that in one man’s 
life she could rise from the swamp land in which she 
started, to become the modern Briareus of cities, with its 
hundred railroad bands stretching in every direction, and 
to note that its first line toward the East was for a short 
step only to the head of Lake Erie. The Erie and Kalamazoo 
railroad that cut off the loop around the Lakes and three 
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days in the time required for the journey was the first 
stitch in the network of railroads that was finally to con- 
nect the City with the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the then unexplored Northwest. This railroad 
encountered the usual financial difficulties attendant upon 
new work in a new country and it ruined the first of the 
pioneer builders, but new men came to the front under a 
new name and, finally, in 1852, the little railroad triumph- 
antly entered Chicago. It did not at first attempt to handle 
the bulk freight to or from Chicago, but was a package and 
passenger route. Its engines, cars, and rails were utterly 
inadequate for the greater commerce that was even then 
pouring into Chicago. The capacity of railroads as carriers 
was then unknown. Commerce had always been carried by 
water and so far as could then be seen would always be 
carried over water routes. 


States and cities were straining their credits at that 
time to build canals and lay plank roads with the same 
enthusiasm with which we in the West a few years later were 
bonding ourselves to build railroads. The stage coach and 
canal boat were marvels of speed and comfort then. If 
a man was travelling in a stage coach, he could be out- 
distanced by the horse back rider for short distances only. 
Railroads were not speedy in those days. They did some- 
times make eight or ten miles an hour under perfect condi- 
tions, but often when an engine became disabled they con- 
tinued the journey by hitching horses onto the coach. The 
horses travelled between the rails and brought the railway 
passengers to their destination. The rails of that day were 
made of wood lined on the inner surface and top with 
strap iron to protect them from wear by surface and flanges 
of the wheels. It was a long time before the engine could 
carry wood or water for any considerable journey, or be- 
fore they found out an engine could put a car up hill on 
smooth rails. The steamboats on the inland lakes and 
rivers were speedy travellers’ appliances compared to the 
railway engines of that day and age. 


The grain on our farm and all the farms was cut with 
the hand sickle or the grain cradle. I have used both in 
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their turn. I preferred the “Turkey Wing” to the “Grape 
Vine” and | carry two scars on my hands, one made by the 
hand sickle and one by the cradle. My children are all 
grown to manhood and womanhood today, but I doubt 
if any of them ever saw a man cut grain with a cradle or 
a hand sickle. | remember the crowd of farmers who gath- 
ered on father’s farm to see the first horse-drawn reaping 
machine, a McCormick. It couldn't turn a square corner. 
We had to cut around the corner, for the machine turned 
much the same as an automobile turns the corner now and 
did not cut around the ends at all. When it turned it was 
thrown out of gear and the four horses that drew it got 
a bit of rest around the ends of the fields. The grain was 
threshed on the barn floor in winter with a flail or tramped 
out by horses and winnowed by hand power in a sort of 
pan-shaped contrivance, by holding it up and _ slowly 
dropping it into the wind that blew out the chaff. 


On that McCormick reaper a man with a kind of pitch- 
fork pushed the grain off. It was no boy's job. The self- 
raking reaper was the next step in advance, and it was long 
years afterwards before the self-binder came to fulfill the 
dream of the farmers’ boys. 


In the meantime let us look at the Illinois farm in the 
forties and fifties of the last century. The movement of 
crops and other merchandise was slow, uncertain, and 
difficult; and during a very considerable portion of each 
year the frozen canals stopped all transportation over them. 
Manufactured goods were scarce. Every farm home had a 
spinning wheel, and the housewife carded the wool from 
the farmers’ sheep into rolls that she spun into yarn to knit 
into socks and mittens, or weave into cloth in the hand 
loom of those days; and every neighborhood had the hand 
loom for this purpose. “Store clothes’’ were the exception 
in every household and, roughly speaking, about 90 to 95 
per cent of all articles of merchandise in the drygoods and 
hardware stores were imports and expensive luxuries. 


Buckskin coats and breeches were common, and gave 
rise to the common saying that “Buckskin clothes, be they 
ever so dry and warm, are always wet and cold.’ Boots 
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and shoes were made by the village shoemaker, and I| re- 
member well my first pair of boots with red leather tops. 
My pride in them induced me to wear my pants inside so 
the tops would show. 


The village blacksmith not only made his own horse- 
shoes, but he made the nails as well. And he also made 
nails for general use. ‘Store nails” were called ‘‘cut 
nails’ and often split when they were driven into hard 
wood. Flour mills, where the grain was ground, between 
two mill stones, one stationary and the upper one swiftly 
revolving above it, ground the wheat, rye, corn or buck- 
wheat. 


Banks were unregulated by state or national law, and 
any man or set of men who had money to rent an office 
and put out a sign, opened a bank and issued currency with- 
out let or hindrance; and the money so issued was the only 
medium of exchange aside from gold and silver. As a rule, 
Eastern money was the safer medium, but money issued 
by these irresponsible banks was not a good tender for 
debts, would not buy postage stamps, nor could it be used 
to pay taxes, or fare on railroads, or canal or lake boats. 
Every merchant kept a bank note detector about the size 
of a modern Sears-Roebuck catalogue. 


In some states, banks were given charters by the state, 
the state in some cases being a partner in the banking 
business or attempting to guarantee the payment of the 
notes or currency so issued. But these expedients were of 
doubtful value and the farmer preferred to exchange his 
produce for goods when it could be done. Men suffered 
from this medium of exchange at all times. I remember 
that we had a wood box papered with worthless currency. 


Prices of farm produce were necessarily low. I can 
remember my father packing a hogshead of eggs in oats, 
hauling it to town twenty-eight miles, and selling the eggs 
at three cents a dozen and then throwing in the oats. I 
do not remember so distinctly the price of wheat or corn, 
but I do remember father buying a cow for ten dollars and 
paying for her in oats at ten cents a bushel. 
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And I also remember that one cold March morning a 
sow had a “Titman pig” in her litter, a Titman pig being 
one more than she had teats for; and father gave me the 
little blue-nosed pig, more dead than alive, but still able 
to squeal. I took it to the house and made a bed for it 
out of old clothes and set it close to the kitchen stove. My 
mother helped me force its mouth open and feed it with 
warm milk, with a sprinkle of pepper in it, | believe, and 
I remember the childish joy | felt when it stopped squealing 
and grunted its satisfaction as it rolled over to sleep. 


I built a pen for it on the lawn, fed, watered and bathed 
it regularly, using a corn cob in place of a brush in giving 
it a bath, and it would follow me about the yard, squealing 
its displeasure when I left it alone. When December came 
it brought hog-killing time, and my pig was dressed with 
the others. All were fastened securely on the top of a 
wagon box loaded with wheat when my father started with 
the load drawn by oxen for Chicago, then over seventy 
miles away. My pig and father’s hogs brought three cents 
a pound dressed, and | have heard him say that if he had 
stopped at hotels or taverns on the way, his load of wheat 
and pork would have left him mighty small pay for his trip. 


There was a log house on our farm with a low upper 
story that served for a “‘boys’ bedroom.”’ The house was 
covered with what we called ‘‘oak shakes,"’ a sort of long 
oak shingle rived by hand and smoothed some by a draw 
shave. They were a very good substitute for shingles so 
far as keeping out the rain was concerned; but they were 
warped in the sun and wind and, when snow was blowing 
in the winter, it sifted in from the many openings left in the 
warped “shakes and it was not unusual to find snow in 
little heaps on our beds in the morning. We would gather 
up our clothing and frozen boots and hike down to the 
kitchen stove to dress. A boy's boots were always wet at 
night when there was snow on the ground. There were two 
half windows in the gables for light, but no way to warm 
this attic except from the kitchen stove pipe that passed up 
through it. There was an ample supply of bed clothing, 
and we slept warm at night; three of us in one bed, care- 
fully tucked in by mother before she retired for the night. 
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Father afterwards built a large barn and covered it 
with hand-made “‘oak shakes’ that he made himself. | 
know what a lot of “shakes” it took to cover that barn. 
I turned the grindstone to sharpen his “draw shave’, a 
useful but archaic instrument with two handles, about twice 
a day while he made them. 


The stairway in the log house was, I remember, of 
black walnut and no railing around the top. I have fallen 
down that stairway in the dark more than once and know 
how hard those steps were by actual physical contact. I 
never suffered any serious injury like broken bones, but 
did experience bumps that were very painful for a time. 
There were two rooms down stairs; one larger room that 
served for kitchen, dining-room, and living-room, and one 
bedroom across the hall, which was afterwards divided to 
make two bedrooms when our sisters came. 


Our farm of 120 acres and a wood lot of 40 acres, was 
cut into irregular tracts by the state road to Rockford, 
nearly east and west, and the state road to Belvidere, north- 
west to southeast. The roads came together about 20 rods 
east from the house, leaving a small triangular strip of 
vacant ground east of us. This was utilized by “movers,” 
as the overland emigrants were called, as a camp ground 
for many years. In the spring and fall, the bottom seemed 
literally to fall out of those dirt roads in the low or sloughy 
places, or after long rains, and I remember father kept one 
yoke of oxen up in the yard which he used to haul these 
“movers” out of the mud after their horse teams “mired 
down." There were two of those sloughy places on the 
roads through our farm. 


Our home in Canada was among the hills and heavily 
timbered country; and the sudden change to the compara- 
tively level open prairies of Illinois, where there was little 
timber and that usually in narrow strips along the creeks 
and rivers, was a rude shock to father, and he became 
homesick for the companionship of the trees and timbered 
wilderness. On the prairie the trees are torn from their 
natural settings in the forest and planted near the home. 
There is nothing to my mind more lonely and more deso- 
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late than a house standing alone without a tree in sight 
on the open prairie, and this is especially true of houses 
built on the western plains, where, as Victor Hugo says 
of the winds: ‘Their broad wings need the depths of 
desert solitudes—They roam there in flocks. They attack 
with fury—they defend themselves by falling into nothing- 
ness. 


“The groves were God's first Temples.’ Is it strange 
that a devout man found home and companionship 
among them? Early on every Sunday morning, father left 
the house and wandered in the woods in summer and 
winter for the first two years after we settled on our 
Illinois place. When he returned to the old home in Canada 
to collect the deferred payments then due on the old home, 
he left with all the eagerness of a child, cautioning us boys 
to take good care of mother while he was gone. Before 
he left he called us to him to have us tell him some things 
he was to bring us on his return. He appealed to my older 
brother, Kirk, to know what would please him best, and he 
decided a jackknife would make him happy. I selected a 
book on astronomy and a map of the heavens and the con- 
stellations formed by the stars. How I happened to do 
this, | have no idea. I do, however, recall that father had 
often pointed out the stars that made the “Big and Little 
Dipper’’, Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, the Belt of Orion, 
and the Signs of the Zodiac. 


Kirk soon lost his jackknife, but the astronomy was a 
source of great joy to us and to the children of our neigh- 
bors until it was literally worn out. Remembering all the 
comfort and enjoyment we derived from the study of the 
astronomy, the book as well as the atlas, I have often 
wondered why I| never bought one for my own children. 
It may be that a convenient opportunity never came to 
add this to their many treasures. 


I remember well the great Comet, | think it was Halley's, 
that visited us in my youth and the terror it created among 
many people at the time. It had no terrors for us. Its 
coming had been foretold with its earlier appearance, and 
we watched its early approach with childish pleasure, and 
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its final disappearance with childish regret, but there was 
no trace of fear on our part. 


Our home life on the farm was, as | look back on it, 
one of diversified pleasure. We built traps to catch quails, 
rabbits and prairie chickens on the edge of the wood, 
where we visited them daily in the early fall. We had 
names for all the traps, and | recall one we called the “Old 
Revolutionary.” It was built of oak shakes and had oak 
boards and floor. It is wonderful with what energy the 
rabbits gnawed those boards in a single night to effect an 
escape. 


I remember very clearly that in the winter we often 
came home with toes or ears frostbitten, but with no more 
serious accidents. We “broke” the steers and built sleds 
to hitch them to; and we made the yoke of the native 
linden or “basswood”, as it was generally called, and 
built the bows of bitternut hickory. We did some of 
our work in the barn, but most of it in the kitchen, 
which was kitchen, living-room, and dining-room. The 
muss we made in our work must have been a very great 
trial to my mother, but | cannot remember that she ever 
forbade us to use that kitchen as our work shop, or com- 
plained of the litter we made and the annoyance we 
caused her. 


The Passenger Pigeons (known to science as “Ectopi- 
ates Migratoeins’) must not be forgotten. They seem to 
have been known at an early date over a very large terri- 
tory centering about Ohio in the north, into Canada, and 
south into Kentucky. I cannot give the date when | first 
saw one but I remember how they bred in our neighborhood 
one spring. They would scatter to the grain fields to feed 
in the day time, returning at dark to roosting places in the 
nearby groves in such numbers that they broke the limbs 
on the young oak trees at night. Their hoarse calls to one 
another were easily heard because of the volume of the 
sound in the early evening at our home, nearly two miles 
distant. 


We went once to their nesting place in the early even- 
ing, and took lanterns with us. The light from our lanterns 
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seemed to startle them, causing them to fly upwards in 
large numbers and settle back when the lights were put 
out. Their nests consisted of very small handfuls of twigs. 
No out-grass, or feathers for linings, just a few twigs, “‘only 
that and nothing more." They came and went in great 
flocks a mile or more wide and so close together that they 
looked like small clouds that practically obscured the sun. 


Some people caught them in large quantities, using a 
live pigeon blindfolded which they held by a string long 
enough to enable the decoy to fly to a considerable height 
when a flock was seen and then drew it to the earth again 
in sight of the oncoming flocks who followed it to the 
ground in great numbers when a large net trap would be 
sprung over them, capturing hundreds at a single spring of 
the net. The favorite place for setting the decoy was in a 
grain field skirted by a grove of young trees. My visit to 
their nesting place was the last that | saw of them. They 
left that season and | have never seen one since. 


Their failure to return the next season was a nine 
days wonder. Many theories for their failure to return 
were advanced. One was that they had attempted to 
cross the sea or had been driven into the sea in a storm. 
Hornaday in his book on Natural History, copyright in 
1904, gives the reported location of several of the birds 
during the late 1890's at different points in Canada, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and other states in smaller or larger num- 
bers from as many as 200 down to one or two, but none 
of the mighty numbers that were so conspicuous in the 
early 1850's in Northern Illinois. I remember that some 
farmers complained of damage to their grain fields, but I do 
not remember any grain field being reseeded because of 
them. 


In those days we were free-booters in the nutting 
season. Walnuts, hazel nuts, hickory nuts, and butternuts 
were common property for the neighbor boys on your own 
trees or theirs. The shag bark hickory was the tree that 
resisted the strongest. It was rightly named. The ends of 
the bark stuck out to halt you going up or coming down, 
and gentrally it was a long climb to the limbs. In our 
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nutting expeditions, we took note of the better trees and 
then made a point to dig some tree of that kind to take 
home. 


I remember very distinctly a walnut tree on father’s 
wood lot that bore large walnuts and had a spongy sort of 
outside shell that burst open when it hit the ground. We 
wanted to transplant it to a position of greater safety near 
the house. We dug it up, a goodly sized tree with a trunk 
long enough so we each got a shoulder under it, and started 
the long walk home. It grew heavier apparently as we 
carried it, and we stopped oftener to rest as we neared 
home. But we planted it finally and had the joy of seeing 
it grow, and I have often thought of those large nuts when 
seeing others of the small variety and wondered if the 
tree were still living. We also selected two crab apple trees 
and several wild gooseberry bushes which we transplanted. 
All seemed to thrive and their fruit improved under culti- 
vation. The crab apples we kept for the winter as they 
improved very much if they were buried in the fall just 
below frost. They made better sauce and preserves stored 
in the ground that way before cooking and were more 
toothsome when eaten raw. 


CHAPTER II 
“SPELLING SCHOOLS” AND OTHER SCHOOLS 


We attended school in a log school-house nearly a mile 
distant, and the Abbott boys all wore knitted red caps, 
made by the good mother, peaked at the top with a red 
tassel made of the same red yarn and clipped into a small 
ball. They called us at first the “‘red-headed Abbotts” 
which soon became “‘red-headed rabbits," and it took but 
little added impudence and contempt to ripen into a fight. 
The Strong boys, two of them, were the aggressors. They 
came by our house on the way to school or home, and we 
laid for them, hiding in fence corners, whether they were 
going or coming, and threw stones at them which we had 
stored in our pockets. Mother, becoming aware of our 
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warfare, searched our pockets and confiscated the stones 
as dangerous weapons and through her efforts peace was 
finally declared. No killed; no seriously wounded. 


The school house was furnished with a low shelf against 
three sides of the room for books and writing utensils. We 
were seated on low movable benches without backs and we 
could go around the ends of the benches or step over them. 
We used quill pens for writing, and we brought our own 
goose quills to make into pens, but the call to the teacher 
to sharpen our pens was constant. | have often wondered 
whether the “‘pen knife’’ got its name because it was so 
often used in the early days to sharpen pens. 


We used little bottles of black sand as blotters, shaking 
the sand back into the bottle after its use for blotting pur- 
poses. Professional men used those little bottles of sand 
in their offices. I do not remember when the steel pens and 
blotters came into use, but the quill pen was used long after 
the steel pen became common property. 


Men teachers were the general rule. Women teachers 
were first employed in the summer schools, when the men 
and also the larger boys were profitably kept busy on the 
farms. I well remember our first woman teacher, whose 
name was Mary Davis. 


Spelling schools were a favorite winter diversion, and 
there was keen rivalry between schools to spell down the 
neighboring schools. There were three of us “Abbott 
boys’, and we were all good spellers, and came to be 
feared by all the schools in that vicinity. We generally 
went alone and on foot to our spelling matches, but some- 
times we would gather with a group of the neighbors and 
take a double sled with a wagon box of hay and blankets 
and buffalo robes for covering. Buffalo robes were common 
in those days, but are rarities now. I remember the first 
time I was called upon to select the bunch and invite our 
school girl friends to be part of the company, that some of 
the girls helped to make things pleasant, while others were 
inclined to tease me, but none of them refused to go or 
had other engagements for the evening. The hard task 
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was to get some boy to act as driver for the occasion. The 
driver won the smiles and congratulations of all the load 
until an accident happened that dumped the load in some 
unfriendly snow drift. 


These “‘spelling schools’ were usually held once a 
week. The spelling contest was begun by the spellers or 
by the schools choosing sides. The spellers stood up and 
as one missed a word he sat down. Those who stood up 
longest were the winners. After the contest closed there 
usually followed “‘speaking pieces’, recitations, and some- 
times singing. Singing schools were also much in vogue, 
where a singing teacher usually taught sacred music. 


There were debating societies usually at the school 
houses, where young and sometimes older members dis- 
cussed the Indian policy of the Government, the Slavery 
question, the disposal of the public lands to actual settlers 
under the Preemption or Homestead Laws. No Homestead 
Law was enacted until after the opening of the Civil War 
and in our part of the country and among our elders there 
was great interest in the subject,—an interest which | 
remember well in our later life in Nebraska. Buchanan, 
the last President before the Civil War, vetoed the Home- 
stead Bill passed by the Congress on the pretense that it was 
class legislation. The opposition claimed that the Home- 
stead Laws were hostile to slavery since slavery on small 
farms was unprofitable and could only be made profitable 
where large plantations were possible. The debaters also 
discussed “‘Squatter Sovereignty’, the right of the settlers in 
a territory to vote slavery up or down in that region. The 
temperance question was also a subject of debate, but there 
were then no licensed saloons. The grocer kept rum, whis- 
key, and gin for sale by the gallon, the same as he kept 
vinegar or molasses. Whiskey was sold by the drink only 
in the hotels, inns, or taverns where a bar was kept, and 
the applicant for a liquor license was required to show 
that he furnished food or lodging for transient guests. Good 
whiskey could be bought before the Civil War for about 
thirty cents a gallon and by the barrel for about twenty- 
five cents a gallon. There was little or no discussion of 
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prohibition,—the “Maine Law” as it was then called. The 
stopping of licenses to hotel bars was the object and pur- 
pose of the Maine Law, as | recollect our discussions. 
There was then no objection to a grocer selling by the 
gallon, and, as | remember, there were no saloons, no 
drinking-places, save at hotel or tavern bars. The Maine 
Law stopping the tavern or hotel bar spread quickly over 
adjoining states, but Maine was the only state that kept the 
law on its statute books and constantly added to it. The 
repeal of the Maine Law gave way to the opening of 
licensed drinking-places. This soon led to the more modern 
saloon, and the prohibition laws, which afterwards sprang 
up, sought a ban on the open saloon which grew into loaf- 
ing-places for the idle and vicious. 


We knew something of other public questions, largely 
by listening to the discussions of father and mother and the 
neighbors, but also by reading and re-reading whatever 
we had in the way of books or papers. 


I remember reading of the Crimean War when Russia 
was attempting to carry out her “manifest destiny’’ by 
seeking a southern seaport or outlet to the Mediterranean 
with the European Allies, England, France and, | think, 
Italy and Greece, joining with Turkey to defend Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles, .through which Russia 
sought an outlet. This war was immortalized by Tennyson's 
“Charge of the Light Brigade’ and Bayard Taylor's ““The 
Song of Camp,” which was one of my favorites in my 
earlier days. Let me quote a stanza here of the song they, 
the soldiers, sang the evening before they were to storm 
the forts next day. 


They sang of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain's Glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “Annie Laurie.” 


And Irish Nora's eyes are dim, 

For a singer dumb and gory, 

And English Mary mourns for him, 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 
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I recall the horror I felt when I read of the Russian 
ukase that any homesick soldier should be buried alive! 
Looking back now, I do not suppose that any soldier was 
buried alive, but the order was intended to drive home 
and home-sickness from the minds of the boys in the 
Russian ranks by its brutality. I was to learn later and at 
first hand that homesickness, or nostalgia, as the doctors 
call it, is a terrible disease in any army. 


Russia was the nightmare of all Europe, then, as she 
is today, but not for the same reason. Then it was her 
terrible potential strength, if properly organized and led 
by a Napoleon, a Wellington, or a Grant. 


At this time there was much interest in the discovery 
of gold in California. Two of my uncles, Carlisle and Alvin 
Abbott, went overland to try their luck “in the diggings,” 
as they were then designated. | remember their return and 
their showing fifty dollar gold pieces, not round like modern 
coins, but square with the corners clipped off so that they 
were really octagonal. How I wondered at their size, 
value and shape, with their eight little sides! They both 
married while they were home and fitted out wagon trains 
to go back to California, not to go into the great adventure 
of mining, but to go into the dairy business and | remember 
their buying young cows and two year old heifers and 
yoking them like oxen to haul the wagon loaded with pro- 
visions for the journey back to the land of the Gold 
Miners. 


My uncle, Chauncey Abbott, who had also come out to 
the “Middle border,” lived in southern Wisconsin with his 
two children, Burke and Ellen. Their mother had been 
dead some years and my father and mother let them stay 
at our house for a long period of time and go to school. 
Burke had what is always a boy's treasure, a large black 
dog, “‘pure mongrel” I guess, but a wonderful companion 
to boys on a farm. My father did not like dogs, but he 
tolerated this one and once said he was “‘a good one as 
dogs go.” 

I remember the Lincoln-Douglas debates on the same 
questions we were discussing in our school debating clubs 
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and more especially the arguments about Squatter Sover- 
eignty and the Homestead Laws for the pioneer settlers. 
We heard something, too, of the great debates in Congress 
and of Billy Brooks’ assault on Senator Sumner with a 
heavy cane while Sumner was seated at his desk; and of 
the organization of Kansas and Nebraska as territories; 
and of the efforts of one party to make them free and of 
another to make them slave states. Especially did we talk 
of Kansas; of the emigrants’ aid societies that helped sel- 
tlers from the North; and of the so-called “Border Ruf- 
fians’’ from Missouri and other Southern states who tried 
to drive out the northern settlers. [| did not see either 
Douglas or Lincoln, but I heard Wendell Phillips who came 
to Belvidere to speak under the auspices of a kind of local 
lecture association or lyceum. 


I remember hearing Wendell Phillips particularly be- 
cause I walked more than ten miles to attend his meeting 
at a time when the roads were so muddy as to be almost 
impassable by man or beast and I made my way in town 
by the slow process of moving from one rail fence to an- 
other. 


The breaking up of winter was a serious matter to one 
who had occasion to use the highways in the northern 
Illinois country of those days. The melting snows of winter 
gave time for the water to seep slowly down into the sub- 
soil until the roads were hardly to be depended upon as a 
means of communication. But a man or boy, by picking 
his way along the road-sides covered by old grass and by 
considerable use of the fences, and occasional trips into 
the grass fields along the fences, could actually make better 
time than a team along the highway. 


I was determined to hear Wendell Phillips, the great 
anti-slavery orator, so | started early in the day and kept 
on going. I may have been footsore and weary the next 
day for the walk home lasted well into the early hours of 
the morning. I soon forgot the physical fatigue of the 
trip, but I have never forgotten the thrilling experience of 
hearing that beautiful voice defending the abolitionist faith. 
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Not only his voice, but his pronunciation of the English 
language lingered long in my memory. There was no doubt 
as to the sound he gave to any letter in any word he uttered. 
Let me illustrate by one phrase he used in his address: 
“With all his chariots and horsemen."" He did not say 
‘““charyuts and horsemun”’, but “‘c-h-a-r-i-o-t-s and h-o-r-s-e- 
m-e-n"’ as distinctly as though each letter stood by itself. 


Another famous orator brought to Belvidere by the 
lecture association was John B. Gough, a noted temperance 
advocate, and | vaguely remember also walking in to hear 
him. But Phillips was one of my boyhood’s most cherished 
memories. 


My father, I remember, at this time took Greeley’s 
New York paper, The Tribune, in which Dickens’ Little 
Dorrit ran as a serial and | think Pickwick Papers also. I 
was too young then to appreciate these novels and took a 
dislike to Dickens which I did not get over until some 
years later while I was in the Civil War. A soldier, hungry 
for reading, by some streak of good luck, | got hold of 
David Copperfield in a paper bound edition. The title 
page was missing, so | was not prejudiced against it be- 
cause it was written by Dickens. I read and re-read it 
and finally found out that it was by Dickens and I then 
read all of his novels, one by one, as | was able to get 
them. I have re-read Bleak-House at least once every year 
for more than fifty years and | remain, to this day, one of 
Dickens’ most devoted admirers and most constant readers. 


Longfellow was one of the favorite poets of those 
days and his popularity was based largely on his Hiawatha. 
The new metre was much discussed then and was loudly 
praised by many, sneered at by others, and even ridiculed 
by some. 


1 attended the High School in Belvidere and with a 
friend, Marcus A. Low, of Boone County, rented some 
back office rooms in the second story of a business building 
where we did some light housekeeping. It was very “‘light’’, 
for we generally had some cooked food brought us from 
home. Low afterwards was attorney for the Rock Island 


Railroad in Missouri and Kansas. 
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Belvidere was ten miles away from my home and about 
four to six miles from Low's home, and Friday nights after 
the close of school, if the roads were fair to good, and the 
weather fair, | walked home, getting home to supper at 
about six o'clock, or sometimes a little earlier if | caught 
a “‘lift’’ on some farmer's wagon going that way. 


I am not too modest to say that we worked hard and 
made rapid progress in our studies. There were two classes 
in Latin, a beginner's class and an advanced class and we 
were ready to take up the work of the higher class. At 
the end of my first week, the Principal of the south side 
school, Mr. P. E. Fox, set me to work in the advanced class 
and gave as our lesson for Monday, about ten lines of the 
first book of Virgil's Aeneid. I had, up to this time, chopped 
wood, split rails, swung a scythe in heavy grass and swung a 
cradle in heavy grain, but I never worked harder in my 
life than I did in mastering, without any help, about a half 
dozen Latin lines beginning ““Arma virumque cano.” 


In algebra we found a solution of a problem in quad- 
ratics by following simple equations, and, showing it to the 
principal, he sent our solution to the publisher who added 
a note to the next edition, giving our solution of the problem 
and naming us as the authors. 


The second year I was in Belvidere High School a 
vacancy occurred in the “Blue school house dist rict’’ about 
four miles out from Belvidere. The school directors applied 
to Mr. Fox for a teacher to fill the vacancy, and he selected 
me for the post. I accepted after some hesitation. 


There were some three or four scholars in the high 
school that quit to come to my school and | kept them up 
in their algebra and Latin classes by having recitations 
sometimes, but generally by assistance at recess time. They 
might have made my task a hard one. | recall with grati- 
tude that they were model scholars. 


One Friday afternoon I came to the school with a 
severe rash on my hands and wrists. | did not know what 
ailed them until a chubby youngster said to me, “You've 
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got the ‘itch’ like X—(some boy he named).”" I did not 
know what was the matter with me and at night went to a 
doctor in Belvidere and enquired. He said, “That's a 
pretty good dose of ‘Prairie itch’,"” and gave me two pre- 
scriptions, one for an ointment, a red precipitate, and an- 
other of sulphur and molasses to take internally. I con- 
sulted the Directors about my giving up the school on ac- 
count of the ailment. They laughed at me and insisted that 
I go ahead. In fact my two days’ treatment had a wonder- 
ful effect and my hands, especially my wrists, which were 
almost raw, had nearly healed. I went through with my 
work to the end of the school year, but after that was 
very cautious about the hands of scholars and in fact of 
everyone | met for signs of that unpleasant disease that 
caused me so much humiliation. 


After the close of my school, | had something of a 
cough and a pain in my side after a long ride in a farm 
wagon. The old family doctor, Doctor Garvin, whose prac- 
tice took him all over the county, said those might be 
symptoms of consumption,—they called tuberculosis “‘con- 
sumption” in those days,—but he thought outside work 
during the summer months would “‘straighten me out,"” but 
not to try any work that kept me indoors. 


A neighbor, Sam Stiles, owning a large farm and hav- 
ing no boys of his own, wanted an extra hand for the 
summer months. I talked with father and mother about 
going to work for Stiles. Mother objected and said | was 
looking “‘peaked” and the work would be too heavy and 
too hard for me. I finally agreed that | would ask for light 
work for the first week or two. So I went to Stiles and told 
him I'd been in school and was “‘soft’’ and couldn't de 
either a man’s work or a boy's work in the beginning and 
suggested that he could deduct from the wages or I would 
quit if I found | couldn't carry my end, and he took me 
on to try me out. 


There was another man working for him, Arthur Gor- 
man, a stalwart Irishman, good-natured and strong as a 
prizefighter. We shall have occasion to refer to him later 
for he joined my regiment in the war that was then be- 
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lieved to be impossible; but | may say here that | under- 
stood he was brought West with other orphan children 
from New York to find a home on a farm. I was better 
versed in farm work than he. One morning | was directed 
to take a yoke of oxen and plow up the garden and orchard 
inside the yard fence that had a small gate built for one 
person and no other opening except a long swing around 
the orchard to a pair of bars. To take the oxen through 
this small gate was a trick they evidently had not learned, 
and | backed them up to the little gate twice before I got 
the off hand ox to back through the gate. At this point, 
just as | was backing him through, someone called to ask 
if I didnt know that two oxen couldn't go through a gate 
that was only large enough for one man. [| did not reply, 
but backed him clear through the gate, the other of course 
following him head on. Then both Gorman and Stiles came 
out where | was and wanted to knew how | did it and I 
turned the oxen around, took them back out and in again, 
but by this time the oxen seemed to know what was want- 
ed of them and the trick was done quietly and smoothly. 


Another incident occurred while I was there. We all 
went into the parlor one morning when | noticed for the 
first time a new book standing on the clock shelf and read 
on the back the words “Foot Prints of the Creator by 
Hugh Miller’. The book had one companion on the same 
shelf and | inquired of Mr. Stiles where he got that book. 
He said, ‘““That book is a fraud. I bought it for a religious 
book. There is no religion in it."" I then asked if he would 
sell it to me and I offered to pay 50 cents for it. He told 
me | could take it at my own price if | would only tell him 
what it was all about! I had never read the book, but 
suppose I| had seen some reference to it in some newspaper 
book review. I never regretted my first investment of my 
earnings in books. 


I finished my work for Stiles, and on final settlement 
he made no deduction on my wages because | did not hold 
up my end in the work and even refused to charge me any- 
thing for the book, which he said was worth nothing to him 
anyway. I had intended to use my wages in the purchase 
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of a watch for my use as a teacher in the future, fully in- 
tending to teach again to help out in school expense as I 
did not wish to borrow. But all this came to an end when 
the Civil War broke out the next spring. 


CHAPTER Ill 
THE COMING OF THE CIVIL WAR 


I went back to the High School in Belvidere in the fall, 
after the close of my farm work, and the next spring the 
presidential campaign opened with the nomination of Lin- 
coln and Hamlin by the Republicans and the split in the 
Democratic convention at Charleston with two nominations 
for president by the Democrats. | remember joining the 
**Wide-awakes,"’ as they were called, who carried torches 
and wore uniform caps and oil cloth capes. I belonged to 


the “‘Mounted Wide-awakes.”’ 


The Republicans generally were called by their Demo- 
cratic opponents the “Black Republicans."” Many of the 
party slogans in that campaign come back to my mind, 
“Land for the Landless,”” for example, against “‘Niggers for 
the Niggerless."" There was among the Republicans a large 
and growing sentiment for the abolition of slavery, regard- 
less of what the leaders may have said about only keeping 
slavery out of the territories or keeping the public lands 
for actual settlers under the Homestead Law. With the 
Abolitionists, keeping slavery out of the territories was only 
a half-way house, and they made much of what Lincoln 
said in one of his speeches, that the nation could not long 
exist part slave and part free, and that with slavery the 
nation was like a house divided against itself. Father was 
an out and out anti-slavery man. I have often heard him 
say he was afraid he would never live to see slavery abolish- 
ed. It was a part of his religion, so to speak, that slavery 
was a national sin, a relic of barbarism. He thought that 
the Dred Scott decision! of the Supreme Court was radically 
and fundamentally wrong, for which the nation, father 
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believed, would untimately suffer; that any compromise 
of the issue was a compromise with the iniquity. Knowing 
that the abolition of slavery could not be carried then, he 
accepted the Republican platform and the election of Lin- 
coln and Hamlin as a long step in the right direction and 
heartily supported both. 


The Dred Scott decision in 1857 affirmed the right of 
the master to take his slaves into a free state and practically 
denied that Congress had the right to exclude slavery from 
the territories, but the chief justice (Taney) lived to see 
thousands of human lives and millions of treasure destroyed 
in reversing that decision and making the sons and 
daughters of Dred Scott citizens as well as residents of 
Missouri. 


There was at all times much bitterness between the 
slaveholding states and the free states. The election of 
Lincoln served to increase the bitterness between the two 
sections, and tended to define more clearly the ranks of 
the political parties of the day. 


It surely foreshadowed that thereafter the slave-holding 
states would be met by unfriendly legislation. It meant 
that the disposal of public lands would be made to actual 
settlers on the land. That is the lands would be disposed 
of in small tracts and not for cash to anyone who stood 
ready to pay the price. It meant that the Homestead Law 
vetoed by Buchanan, which gave the land in small tracts 
to actual settlers for a nominal price, would soon be the 
law of the land. 


We constantly heard and read of the threat from the 
slave-holding states that they would secede from the Union 
in the event of Lincoln's election. That was to say that if 
the control of the nation was taken away from the slave 
states they would destroy the Union. South Carolina early 
proceeded to pass an act annulling its action in ratifying 
the constitution and calling on all southern states to join 
her in so doing and to establish a Southern Confederacy. 
This ordinance or resolution of South Carolina was adopted 
on December 20, 1860, and soon thereafter a delegation 
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was sent to Washington to negotiate terms of peace with 
the United States and for the cession of all United States 
forts and property in her borders to the state of South 
Carolina and proposing a division of the public property 
belonging to the nation and an apportionment of the debts 
due by the United States. Military companies were or- 
ganized to defend the state from invasion. 


There may have been similar organizations in the North, 
but I have no knowledge of such organizations and | think 
that northern men generally did not believe that the South 
would take up arms. The belief was general that all such 
talk was “mere Buncombe” and that there would be no 
war. I know that many also believed there would be war, 
although they hoped it would not come, but the sentiment 
was also quite general that if war must come, if there was 
no way out, they were ready for war and against any con- 
cessions to the South; and I remember that Greeley’s ad- 
vice to “‘let the erring sisters go in peace’’ was also con- 
demned. 


Buchanan's statement that the nation had no power to 
coerce a state was generally condemned, and he was re- 
garded as a traitor to the Union and as traitorously per- 
mitting government arsenals to be robbed by the Con- 
federates without resistance. But the North, regardless of 
party, generally were determined to stand by and uphold 
the president they had elected, and Stephen A. Douglas was 
a notable representative of that class in the North. Of 
course, there were “‘fire-eaters’”’ in the North, but they were 
more generally termed “copper heads” ‘“‘snakes in the 
grass’ and they were also vigorously condemned for their 
hostility to the North. 


Lincoln's inaugural was read everywhere and universally 
discussed and approved in our part of the North, where 
it was generally regarded as a confession of faith instead 
of a public document outlining the general policy of his 
administration. Fort Sumter was fired on April 11, 1861, 
and its flag was hauled down April 14, 1861, and we heard 
also that on April 18, 1861, a Massachusetts regiment on 
a journey to Washington was fired on by a Confederate 
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mob in the streets of Baltimore. Those were shots heard all 
over the North and for that matter round the world, and 
the response came from every northern state in the offer 
of more volunteers than the government could accept. 


On the Sunday after the attack on Sumter, patriotism 
in the North ran high. Certainly there was great excitement 
in northern Illinois. There were flags on all the churches 
and the pulpits, and men and women everywhere wore the 
symbol of the Union. And when flags could no longer be 
bought, women sat up all night making them without sew- 
ing-machines, and the supply of red and blue cloth was 
soon exhausted too. 


The first call for 75,000 volunteers was answered more 
largely from the cities where militia companies were al- 
ready armed and equipped than from the small towns and 
rural districts. I do not remember that I knew anyone who 
went to answer the first call. There were more volunteers 
than the government could uniform, shelter, or equip with 
arms. As I recollect, the sentiment of the North was not 
demanding the abolition of slavery. The overwhelming 
majority were demanding that the Union be saved, that 
the atternpt to destroy the government of the fathers be 
stopped, that the South must obey the laws and uphold the 
Constitution; that the South was simply an organized re- 
bellion against the best government in the world and that 
rebellion must be overthrown regardless of the cost in 
blood or treasure. 


The great trouble at first was to arm and equip the 
volunteers. The arsenals had been stripped of their sup- 
plies, and the government, as a precautionary measure, had 
purchased considerable Belgian rifles and Austrian muskets 
to arm the infantry. Desultory skirmishes occurred soon 
all along that extended line of battle with varying but un- 
important results. The first general engagement was at 
Bull Run in Virginia, July 21, 1861. A panic was started 
among the volunteers who threw away their arms and re- 
treated in a disorganized mass. 


The loss of Fort Sumter, the defeat at Bull Run, only 
confirmed the general sentiment of the common people of 
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the North that it was a rebellion against the government 
by the South that had for years controlled the policies or 
the government and controlled those policies in the inter- 
ests of slave-holders; that the South was the ruling class, 
that the North were simply the “‘mudsills’’ of the govern- 
ment and unfit to shape its policies and control its destiny; 
and now when the majority at the ballot box had elected 
Lincoln they proposed to reverse that decision by force or 
destroy the government they could no longer control. 


It is true there was a considerable number of men in 
the North who were pledged to destroy slavery, and John 
Brown with others who joined him were representatives of 
that class. There were others,—faint-hearted politicians 
like Greeley—who were in favor of letting the erring sister- 
states go in peace and approved the idea that the Union 
could not be saved by force. That the seceding states 
could be coerced into remaining part of a hostile govern- 
ment; that there was no authority in the Constitution for 
the use of force; that the government had no power or 
authority to protect itself against those who sought its 
destruction; this was the theory of states rights carried to 
the limit. It sounds like the folly of fools today. They did 
not recognize or understand that the people had created a 
new nation with all the powers and prerogatives of a 
nation; that self-protection was its highest prerogative; 
that state lines were no barriers against the armies of that 
new nation; that state lines mark no barriers for those who 
sought to uphold the government, protect its property and 
save its life. 


It is always difficult to say what the sentiment of a great 
nation is on any subject. It is more difficult to look more 
than half a century back and say what public sentiment was 
at that time. I am sure of my own sentiment when on the 
twelfth day of September, 1861, I signed the muster roll 
as a volunteer in the service of the United States, to serve 
for “three years or during the war.” Each man put his 
individual interpretation on those words, very many con- 
tending it meant for life if the war lasted so long; to others 
they meant as long as the war lasted, but not more than 
three years. It was finally settled by the government when 
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the three years ended; those who did not re-enlist were dis- 
charged by reason of “expiration of service.” In other 
words the government tried to tell us that we were not 
enlisting in the regular army, but were called for the 
emergency that then confronted the nation. We all re- 
spected the regular army and especially so after the battle 
of Bull Run and we all hoped to become as safe and steady 
“under fire” as the regulars were. 


I did not ask permission to enlist nor did | discuss my 
plan with father or mother. When the step was taken and 
was irrevocable, | went home and told them. My older 
brother was not going, nor anyone of my friends or ac- 
quaintances so far as | knew. There was a good deal of 
personal solicitation going on by prospective officers who 
were trying to “raise a regiment,”’ but no one had solicited 
me in behalf of any of them. 


It was generally understood that we were to become 
members of the First Western Cavalry and that Colonel 
Brackett of the regular army was to command the regiment; 
we heard that Illinois had more than filled her quota and 
we wanted to be sure our regiment was to be accepted 
after we had made up our minds to enlist and help the 
men already in the service and fighting against odds. Some 
were even a little suspicious that Colonel Brackett might 
by some hook or crook get the regiment into the regular 
army. We got bravely over all our fears and learned to 
appreciate the benefit we enjoyed by being handled by an 
officer of the regular army; and | think it was generally con- 
ceded by all that a large measure of the efficiency of the 
“Ninth Illinois’ in the service was justly due to our early 
training under that able soldier. We were trained by a 
man who knew his business and knew that he knew it. 
Confidence in your commander when your life may be in 
jeopardy if he makes mistakes is all essential and this applies 
to company commanders as well as to the private soldiers. 


This was frequently demonstrated when the Ninth was 
ordered to the front in any emergency calling for the best 
men to take the lead in the earlier stages of our service. 
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It is hard to make the civilian understand the necessity of 
military training. I remember a conductor, on a train that 
was late, telling a passenger who complained because the 
train was late saying to him, “‘it is better to be late than be 
dead.”’ It is better to be a live trained soldier than 
a dead patriot through want of necessary training. 
The Civil War was won by the trained soldiers, but 
it took years of service and training to give every man 
confidence in his comrades and to enable them to hold the 
line in the storm of battle in the supreme confidence that 
every man everywhere was doing his best and that help 
would surely come to the weary soldiers in due time if 
help was humanly possible. They knew that everywhere 
and at all times the trained soldiers were grimly holding 
every part of the line of battle and they were sure to win 
if they did their duty on their part of that long, long line. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN THE SERVICE 


Our company from Belvidere was captained by a 
Chicago man by the name of Chidister, of whom I shall 
say something later. We had as our first lieutenant Joseph 
W. Harper, a man who had been in the shoe business be- 
fore the war. He knew nothing about “‘soldiering’’, but he 
was quick to learn and he proved himself a good soldier 
and a good officer and finally became colonel of the regi- 
ment. We were ordered to camp in Chicago, where we 
were one of twelve companies that made up what was then 
called the “First Western Cavalry,"” and on November 30 
we were mustered into the United States Service as the 
Ninth Illinois Cavalry. We were the only boys from our 
part of the state. The other companies came from all over 
Illinois, and there were two companies in the regiment that 
came from Indiana. 


We went into camp on the lake shore on the South 
Side of Chicago before we were sent South. The camp 
was named Camp Douglas to honor the Little Giant for 
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his loyalty to the Union. The bank along the lake was 
high toward the city, but the parade ground to the 
south was flat and it was easy to water our horses in Lake 
Michigan along what is now about Forticth Street. We 
were most of us country boys and had always been used 
to horses. Our officers said the men fram the farms soon 
made excellent horsemen. ‘The Illinois Central Railroad 
then ran on piles out in the Lake. I do not remember 
any other regiments in that camp while we were there, 
but we occupied a good deal of ground with space 
for 1,200 horsemen and a large parade ground. We 
were in tents at first while barracks were building, but after 
about a month we had good shelter. Sometimes we paraded 
through the downtown streets of Chicago, and crowds of 
people gathered to see us. It was one way of relieving the 
monotony. 


Near the camp was a large and apparently vacant build- 
ing that had once been a college and | learned afterward 
that it was the first University of Chicago which was located 
on what we called the Cottage Grove Road which was then 
noted for its beer gardens. One of our men who was drunk 
when he enlisted often visited the beer gardens, and un- 
fortunately when he was drunk he had an irresistible de- 
sire to steal. He came back one night laden with an arm 
chair and some toilet articles which were of no conceivable 
use to soldiers in camp. It wasn't that he ever needed any- 
thing that he took, but he just grabbed right and left and 
went off with anything he could get his hands on. He 
enlisted under an assumed name. One day some friends 
of his drove into camp and inquired for him by a name 
that we had none of us ever heard. I suspected our man 
and suggested that they ask for X___ but they drove 
away. On his arm | once noticed that his own initials were 
tattooed and | asked him what the “G. W. A.” stood for. 
He promptly replied, ““Georgiana W. Atherton, an old 
sweetheart of mine.’ But he knew that I knew better. He 
was a wonderfully good soldier when he was sober and he 
was sent to be captain of a colored regiment. Curiously 
enough | was asked to swear to his real name when he got 
his promotion. 


2 
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Our camp was built for winter quarters and later it was 
occupied as a prison camp for men who had unfortunately 
met Grant's armies in action. My recollection is that they 
met him at Forts Henry and Donelson early in his career. 


We got our horses in Chicago and also got sabres 
and horse pistols as our equipment. Those _jingling 
sabres looked well on parade. The horse pistols were near- 
ly as dangerous to throw at a man as they were to shoot 
at him, but they made some noise if nothing else. We kept 
those primitive weapons until our encounter with the rebel 
gunboat Maurepas which came up the White River and 
drove us out of our camp near Jacksonport, across the 
river where cargoes of sugar in barrels and hogsheads had 
been stored. After the river blockade at the junction of 
the White and Black Rivers we were nicknamed the ““Gun- 
boat Regiment’’, given us in derison after our first retreat 
in front of the enemy. The gunboat didn’t come up after 
us but to destroy the sugar stored and sold in barrels stacked 
up along the streets as you may have often seen salt stored 
in some country village. They destroyed that sugar by 
breaking the barrels and spilling it into the streets. What 
a feast those Jacksonport flies got after the first shower! 


The daily routine of camp life contains nothing of 
general interest. Its dreary monotony is appalling after 
the first few weeks; the meals were monotonous; its daily 
drills were monotonous; even its camp rumors all bore the 
same monotonous road brand; and the gossips of the 
camp who pretended to be confidentially familiar with 
the higher ups grew also into the monotonous class. Myster- 
ious gossip is not confined to the men in the ranks but in- 
vaded the officers’ tents as well as the tents of the men in 
the ranks. 


Sometimes the results of the camp rumor were tragic. 
Lieutenant Harper on a recruiting expedition to Belvidere 
brought back one of my High School friends J— and he 
became our company postmaster. Camp rumor early in 
that first winter started a story that accused J— of keeping 
the money given him to buy stamps to put on his comrades’ 
letters. I had known him well before we had enlisted and 
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boldly declared I didn’t believe a word of it. In the early 
days of camp life these letters from camp were allowed to 
go in the mails with the postage to be collected on delivery. 
But some men went to the captain and said they had heard 
that the postmaster collected money as well as letters. This 
small incident considerably affected my future for the 
captain sent for me and said, ““You're a corporal and this 
man belongs to your squad. What about him?” | said, 
“Well, Captain C—, it’s all a lot of rotten camp gossip. | 
knew J— long before he came into the Service and he 
wouldn't steal anything in this world or any other and it's 
all nothing but buncombe.”’ But the captain didn’t like my 
bold and confident tone and he said, “Well, you're a 
corporal, aren't you, and you don’t know anything about 
your squad.” He at once reduced me to ranks and never 
restored me to my post as corporal after the rumor was 
exploded. It cost me no grief, though the captain was never 
quite fair to me and | stayed in the ranks and chuckled a 
little later when that captain was allowed to resign in the 
face of the enemy for “the good of the service’’; the full 
equivalent of drumming out a private soldier in disgrace. 


During the tedious months of waiting in Chicago some 
short furloughs were granted so we could go home and 
visit our families before we started South. Farm boys did 
not travel much in those days. I cannot remember that | 
had ever been in Chicago between the time I passed 
through as a little boy when we were on the way to our 
Illinois home and the time | came back as a young soldier. 
After January |, 1862, we expected “marching orders” 
every day. 


We finally left Chicago in February, 1862, by the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad for St. Louis. We reached 
Jefferson Barracks in the outskirts in the night and there we 
had our first touch of real war, but it was what we called 
in derision “‘war on the gray-backs."" The last occupants 
had left hay in the bunks and that hay was literally alive 
with the “gray backs."” We did not learn what had kept 
us so restless during that first night until daylight revealed 
the nature of the enemy. We burned up tons of clothing 
the next morning; we cleaned that camp the next day, but 
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we never entirely got rid of our first enemies. Their uncles 
or their cousins or their aunts stayed with us to the end. 
We didn’t stay long in Jefferson Barracks and were very 
glad to be sent on by way of a “‘jerk line”’ railroad to Pilot 
Knob, Missouri. Pilot Knob, or Iron Mountain, is a solid 
mass of iron ore. We thought Missouri a wonderful state 
in its natural resources, iron, lead, zinc for metals. From 
Pilot Knob we marched south as part of the Third Brigade 
of General Steele's Division in the district of southeast 


Missouri. 


We went on South with the regulation six mule teams 
and army wagons into a hilly country heavily timbered. 
It was a wonderful change of scenery to the boys from the 
Illinois prairies and we often talked of getting where we 
could “‘see out’ as we climbed up around the hills. We 
never did “‘see out’’, except in little patches where the trees 
had been killed to make room for corn and cotton. 


We buried our first dead comrade near the Arkansas 
line, buried him in his uniform by the bank of a little creek 
among the hills and fired a military salute over his grave, 
and left him all alone in the woods. Had we _ buried 
him on some prairie knoll it wouldn't have seemed so 
lonely to us. 


The spring rains and the ever lengthening line of our 
march practically reduced our rations to sugar, salt, coffee 
and some army hard bread, but there was mighty little of 
the bread. The rations failed to come after us in wagons 
and we were compelled to take possession of the mills, 
grind the flour—corn mostly, very little wheat. Early on 
our Southern march, we gave receipts for the corn, beef 
and pork we requisitioned, but I can’t remember we ever 
gave any receipts for poultry and I know we often had 
chicken for dinner. We did not keep up the receipt business 
long, but took whatever we needed as contraband of war. 
The general order issued at this time, which is preserved 
in our regimental history! gives a picture of the situation. 


1History of the Ninth Regiment Illinois Cavalry Volunteers, 
edited by E. A. Davenport (Chicago, 1888), p. 26. 
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Headquarters Southeast District of Missouri 
Pocahonatas, Ark., April 29, 1862. 
General Order No. 11 
1. The attention of all officers of the command is called to 
General Order No. 3, series 1861, Headquarters Department of 
Missouri, prohibiting fugitive slaves and unauthorized persons 


from coming within the lines. 


2. Straggling on the march is positively prohibited, and all 


marauders will be severely punished. No property of any 

description whatever will be taken from the citizens without 

compensation. Army officers having cognizance of a violation 

of this order will immediately report the facts to these Head- 

quarters. 

By order of the Brigadier General Fred H. Steele 
(Signed) J. M. PADDOCK, 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Our first considerable stop on our journey South was 
at Jacksonport, Arkansas, the junction of the White and 
Black Rivers, which we reached after marching for about 
two months, I recall it was a very small town then, on the 
Black River to the North. There we took possession of a 
steam grist mill. The first thing we did was to tighten 
bolts and belts before starting the machinery and give it 
a general cleaning and overhauling. Then it was started, 
evidently at a lively clip, for it started the dust flying from 
doors and windows. I was sitting on the porch talking with 
the owner when the dust storm started and the owner was 
on his feet instantly, with an exclamation that they would 
ruin the mill—blow it up and that our men were in danger 
of their lives. I told him we would have to take the risk 
on the men’s lives and told him also that those men had 
built and operated such mills before they were in the 
service and they knew mills from top to bottom and were 
selected to operate the mill because of their ability to 
handle such machinery. 


After the dust storm had cleared away they evidently 
set to work on high, but the hum from the mill was clear 
and steady. The owner paid little heed to my talk, for he 
evidently was still concerned for the safety of his property 
and could not sit still, but walked the porch, keeping his 
eyes on the mill. I left him to his lonely walk and went 
down to the mill to look after the teams that were bringing 
in corn and taking away the meal as it was ground. [| 
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then went back to see him and tried to get him to go down 
to the mill with me and see the men at work, but no per- 
suasion would induce him to go near. He was expecting to 
see it blow up at any minute. We had taken charge early 
in the day and | doubt if he even stopped his vigil long 
enough to eat his dinner. He protested vigorously that they 
were using too much steam and that he had never dared to 
run it as high as they were running it and he never expected 
to see it run again. I assured him that he could get men 
in almost any western regiment who were competent to 
operate such machinery, and that a call for men who could 
operate a flour mill would give us all the help we needed 
for such work. This was in the days before roller mills 
were built and the best miller was the man who could run 
out the finest flour without danger of burning it between 
the mill stones. I brought him samples of the men's work, 
both flour and corn meal. He admitted the samples were 
good but he would not go near it until it shut down. 


The clearing of the Mississippi above Vicksburg by 
the capture of Island Number Ten and the dispersion of 
the rebel fleet left the rebel gunboat Maurepas at liberty 
to visit Jacksonport at the end of navigation and destroy 
the sugar that had been stored there by some North bound 
boat after the blockade of the upper Mississippi. 


We didn’t stay long at Jacksonport. Our tents were 
pitched near the junction point between the White and 
Black Rivers. We had a pleasant camp ground but it was 
promptly vacated after the rebels opened fire on us. This 
was our first experience listening to the sound of shell fire 
from an enemy gun, bigger, or for that matter from any 
gun bigger, than a squirrel rifle or shot gun. 


One of our men, | think his name was Ed Young, had 
captured or acquired a double barreled shot gun which 
he was allowed to keep in the ranks. And in some manner 
it was discharged through the toe of his right boot taking 
one of Ed's toes along with it. This was the only casualty 
that resulted from the visit of the Maurepas. That gave our 
regiment the nickname in the division of the Gun-boat 
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Regiment which we thought at least in derogation of our 
dignity. And when some lone trooper would be passing by 
and made the salutation, “‘what regiment is that?"’ and got 
his answer, the “Ninth Illinois Cavalry,”” he gave us in re- 
turn, “Ha! Ha! The Gunboat Regiment,”’ which almost 
invariably led to a fight or foot race. To call us the “Gun- 
boat Regiment’ was a challenge to fight or run. There 
were always plenty of men answering the challenge. 


Later when our fighting record and discipline were 
fully established we called ourselves the Gun-boat Regiment 
and felt we had won the right to the name as a hard fight- 
ing regiment which never flinched in the face of the enemy. 


CHAPTER V 
MARCHING WITH “THE LOST ARMY” 


Towards the end of June, 1862, we left Jacksonport 
for Helena in the eastern central part of Arkansas on the 
Mississippi river. It proved to be a long and cruelly weary 
march to the Northern soldiers. We of the Ninth Illinois 
were only a part of the large army of General Curtis which 
was under orders to march to Little Rock to be ready to 
meet a rebel army which was supposed to be concentrating 
for another raid into Missouri. 


The day after we left Jacksonport we were attacked on 
the march by some bushwhackers just as we were about to 
camp in a tall cane field. The cane brakes were a new 
experience. The cane grows high above you and is so thick 
that you can see into it but a short distance. It would be 
hardly correct to say you marched through a cane field; 
wallowed through more correctly expresses it. 


In this “scrap’’ with the rebel bushwhackers Colonel 
Brackett, who commanded our regiment, was wounded and 
our regiment also lost two men killed and about thirty 
wounded. Our colonel was sent up to a northern hospital 
and never returned to the regiment. 
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We were marching through the enemy's country and on 
all sides there was hostility to the Union soldiers. Food 
and water became scarce. We were moving farther and 
farther away from our base of supplies and we had to live 
on the country. But it had mighty little in it to furnish 
a living. The country literally steamed with heat. Supplies 
grew more and more scarce. We were not allowed to 
drink from the wells which had often been “prepared” for 
us. It was a country of large plantations with armies of 
strange looking negroes who streamed into our camps and 
attached themselves to our columns. In the early days of 
the war we had many negro trailers but toward the end 
they did not seem so numerous. They were the most 
wretched lot of human beings that we boys had ever seen. 
We were short of supplies for ourselves, but we had to share 
what we had with these strange camp followers. We set 
them to work when there was work they could do—such 
as feeding and caring for our horses. Our horses fared 
better than we did on that trip, but they fared none too 
well. There is little glory in going to war and eating meat 
and bread without salt. Five men died on the march and 
we also sent a large quota of men north to Keokuk and 
other northern hospitals by the first boat leaving Helena, 
and few of them ever returned to the regiment. Drinking 
Mississippi River water for the first time did not seem to be 
a real tonic to worn down men or horses. Still, the water 
after settling a measureable quantity of mud in the bottom 
of the pail was said to be wholesome, far better than most 
wells or streams in that part of the country. 


Our horses sufferec’ most from ““Grease Heel’’, a disease 
that attacks the feet between the hoof and fetlock, separat- 
ing and cracking open the skin. The animal recovers 
rapidly when carefully cleaned with soap and water and 
given dry ground to stand on, but standing to a picket rope 
in the rain and mud soon disables him. 


There was some complaint among us about our ragged 
clothes and worse than ragged fare, and the consequent 
injury to our health, but there was always the same ready 
answer from some blessed optimist, “Never mind, boys, it 
all counts in the ‘three years or during the war,’ " quoting 
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the terms of our enlistment. The optimist is a valuable 
member of any society and doubly so in the army. You 
miss him from the ranks far more than you miss the man 
who sees only the dark side of every cloud. We were 
practically shirtless and had nothing much left on us in 
the way of uniforms. I believe we got nothing from the 
North but coffee and, very rarely, mail. Rebel bushwhack- 
ers or sympathizers shot at us sometimes on the march, but 
we never met any of Price's men in an open encounter 
after the incident of the cane brakes. 


When we met a live steer or a live pig he was soon dead 
and cooking over our camp fire, but we had no salt, and 
eating meat and johnny-cakes without salt grew very 
monotonous. 


Some of the discomforts were less serious than the 
shortage of food and water. The wood ticks of Arkansas 
were a burden to us. As one of the natives expressed it, 
there were “oodles of them,” meaning a great many. I 
remember that | once sat down on a friendly looking log 
by the wayside during one of the many unexplained halts 
on our march and when | got up there were platoons of 
them on the march up my legs from my boots to my waist. 
At night before trying to sleep we usually sought the aid 
of a friendly comrade who would help to pick them off 
where we could not get at them ourselves. They attacked 
our horses as well as ourselves, and we would pick them off 
the horses when they were on any part of his body where 
he could not reach them with his teeth. They bury their 
heads apparently in your flesh and suck your blood. They 
have a sort of sack-like body that fills with the blood and 
expands to about the size of a large cherry that you pull 
off a tree, and leave their heads in your body which at times 
seems to fester and itch for a time, but they quit eating into 
you when they lose that storage tank. 


On the weary march we camped one night near the 
river and lay down on our blankets partly naked in the 
heat in close order. During the night some one yelled, 
“‘snake,"’ and sure enough we had apparently lain down in 
his snakeship's right-of-way and he was moving swiftly 
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over the half-naked bodies of the men and | certainly 
yelled “‘snake’’ with the others when he passed across my 
legs on his joruney. He seemed to be a harmless reptile 
out for a walk, but he was enough to spoil our slumber. 
He was the only living wild thing that I remember meeting 
in the night time in my long service and | never wanted 
to meet another under like conditions. 


As we came along, the people, mostly women-folks, 
usually vacated their houses and ran to hide. I remember 
one elderly female who ran out to meet us screaming 
hysterically, “Have your will with me! Have your will 
with me, but spare my daughters." The reply was short 





1The hostility of the country and its temper may be judged by 
the following proclamation issued by the Confederate General 


Hindman during our march. 
“Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 24, 1862. 
“To the People of Arkansas: 

The Yankee General Curtis is attempting to escape. His 
position is untenable. He is appalled by the dangers that sur- 
round him. In his terror he resorts to the desperate expedient 
of moving to the South along White River, trusting for supplies 
from the Mississippi by boats. The supplies cannot ascend 
White River. We have already blown up one of his iron-clad 
boats, crippled another, and can hold the river against his fleet. 
The question now is: shall his army reach the fleet below? You 
can prevent it? The power is in your hand; the plan is not a 
secret; I proclaim it to you all. If it is not carried ont, the 
responsibility will rest on you. Take your gun in hand and 
ammunition, every man of you; mount your horse or go afoot; 
do not wait an hour upon your neighbor. Lose no time in hold- 
ing meetings; move toward the enemy by the shortest road. 
Join the first company you overtake upon the march. Press 
upon the invaders from every direction, attack him day and 
night, kill his scouts and pickets, kill his pilots, and troops on 
transports. Cut off his wagon trains, lie in ambush, and sur- 
prise his detachments. Shoot his mounted officers. Destroy 
every pound of meat and flour, every ear of corn and stock of 
fodder, oats and wheat, that can fall into his hands. Fell trees 
as thick as in rafts on all the roads before him; burn every 
bridge and block up the roads. Hang upon his front, flanks, 
and rear and make the ring of your rifles and shot-guns be the 
accompaniment of every foot of his retreat. Let every man feel 
and know that this appeal is addressed to him especially, and 
that it is the appeal of a bleeding country to her sons for de- 
liverance. Our army in the field will do its part. Will you do 
yours? 

(Signed) T. C. HINDMAN, Major-General.” 

(From Ninth Illinois Cavalry—E. A. Davenport, p. 43). 
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and sharp. “To Hell with you and your daughters. All 
we want is the key to your smoke house and we want it 
quick!" There was not often much of anything in the houses 
that a soldier would want or could use but I remember that 
I made me a pretty good sort of shirt to cover my nakedness 
out of a pair of bed valances. Occasionally a lucky soldier 
acquired a shotgun which was wonderfully helpful in fight- 


2The following extract from the regimental history will prob- 
ably be of interest here: 

“The march of Major-General Curtis’ army from Batesville 
to Helena, in the summer of 1862, was one of the most arduous 
and fatiguing of any made during the civil war. The weather 
was intensely hot, and the road lay through the malaria-breed- 
ing swamps and fenlands, where the trailing masses of Spanish 
moss on the great cypress trees wave like mourning bands over 
the reeking lands. Everything grows there in the rankest pro- 
fusion, and the cotton and corn fields are most beautiful, the 
ground being rich and easily cultivated. Most of the people 
residing in this region were strong in their secession feelings, 
and, being considerable slave-owners, were willing to shed their 
blood for what they considered right. There were many planta- 
tions where great gangs of slaves were worked successfully, the 
cultivation being something marvelous. They believed that the 
Union soldiers were endeavoring to escape from their State, and 
that this was the time to get in front and annihilate them. That 
the Union soldiers were suffering from want of rations was true 
enough, but it was known that steamboats loaded with pro- 
visions for our army were moving up White River, and we hoped 
to meet them at Clarendon. .... The main army under Gen- 
eral Curtis started from Batesville on the 24th of June, and 
slowly toiled toward Jacksonport, the roads being dusty and 
the heat almost unendurable. Sad, indeed, was it for the sick 
and wounded men, who gasped and panted in the hot weather, 
there being no cool shade and cool water for them, the whole 
country fairly seething. .... At some of the camps we had no 
water except such as had gathered in holes where the great 
trees had blown down, which was both warm and muddy— 
about the color of chocolate—but we had to drink it, as there 
was no other. Corn bread and fresh beef was our usual diet, 
but at times we came across great fields of green corn, when we 
feasted on roasting ears. Frequently the dust was terrible, and 
the cavalry would be obliged to make long detours on the side 
of the road to keep from smothering the infantry completely. 
At other times the rain fell, and all night long everything was 
wet and comfortless. Then, when the sun came out, the steam 
would rise in great wreaths, and we were as hot as in steam 
baths. Everything seemed to be in confusion, but still we toiled 
on and on, knowing that eventually we would reach the river, 
or find a resting place forever by the roadside.” (History of 
the Ninth Regiment Illinois Cavalry Volunteers, op. cit., pp. 
46-49). 
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ing picket snipers,! for during the whole of this time we 
had no arms but horse pistols and sabres. 


We finally reached Helena a ragged and exhausted 
regiment. We had been less than a month on the march 
but it seemed an endless time and indeed for many men 
it was endless for we left some of them buried along the 
road side and others never left the hospitals to which they 
were sent after we reached our destination.? 


There had been much concern, we afterwards learned, 
about our fate, in a hostile country in danger of being 
cut off by the rebel troops who were concentrating sup- 
posedly to oppose us. We learned also that we were known 
as ““The Lost Army of the Northwest” and having reached 
communications again, we went into camp and heard no 
more about going on to Little Rock. But our camp on the 
Mississippi was not salubrious at this season of the vear 
and we continued to suffer from sickness until the frost 
came. 


The government did not do anything to improve the 
quality of our side arms, but did assign to the regiment two 
light brass, twelve pounder howitzers to enable us to shell 
the woods and cane brakes where the bushwackers skulked 
outside the range of our horse pistols. They were placed 
in charge of two lieutenants and about four of the men 
who were detailed from the various companies of the regi- 
ment; they may have been more noisy than efficient, but 
they were a help. 


We did some scouting out of Helena, both up and down 
the river, sometimes going on boats. I well remember one 
trip south of the town. We went part way on boats and 
struck a large plantation at the right time in the watermelon 
season. We did not wantonly injure any of the melons or 
the melon vines, but we surely had a picnic on that trip. 
Another trip to a place called Mariana up and back from 
the river was different. We were gone several days and it 
rained practically all the time. We didn't mind the rain so 
much, but our horses suffered from the “grease heel” badly, 
and to add to the difficulty we were ordered out on drill 
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by some new commander of the day. The drill ground was 
behind the levee and that night by a carefully planned 
“accident”’ the levees were cut and the parade grounds 
flooded, giving our footsore horses a needed rest. 


Camp rumor charged this night job of cutting the levee 
to our regiment. I do not say that it was true, but I do 
know that we never denied it, but, on the contrary, ap- 
plauded the act. 


I have referred before to the little disagreement | had 
with our captain over my defense of an old friend who 
was falsely accused of stealing. The captain was not very 
popular and early in the war was allowed to resign for the 
good of the service. However, I think I may put on record 
here one incident that caused not a little talk and excite- 
ment. 


Starting out on a reconnoitering expedition, Company 
“I’’ happened to be in the advance and the first to reach 
the river (White River) and the captain was ordered to 
select a man to swim the river and go out far in advance 
to look for enemy pickets. The road for a considerable 
distance was a corduroy through low marshy lands and 
little or no danger of being cut off from the command. The 
captain rode down the line and finally selected me for that 
picket duty. I told him I had a new horse and did not 
know whether he could swim or not. He said in a rather 
sneering way, “Oh well, if you're afraid, I'll send some- 
one else."’ I replied, ““Afraid, be damned. I can swim the 
river, whether my horse can swim it or not.” I gave my 
horse the spur and started across but he couldn't swim at 
all. When his fore legs would not keep his head out of the 
water he made a spring with his hind legs that turned him 
over and we had a battle royal in that river, he trying to 
go back when I grabbed his tail and steered him for the 
other shore, when near the other side he stopped fighting 
and was drifting down stream. I climbed out onto the 
bank, took off a revolving rifle weighing 1134 pounds 
without load and my haversack full of water, and swam 
back, got him by the bit and managed to keep his nose 
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above water most of the time until his forefeet struck bot- 
tom when I left him too weak to even try to climb out. 


In the meantime the general in command who had seen 
the struggle swam his horse across and gave him to me for 
use on my picket duty, telling me to fire my gun as a warn- 
ing to them no matter what might happen to me. 


This corduroy was crooked in places and | watched 
both sides of the road as well as ahead and think | was 
over a mile out when | saw three or four of the enemy well 
in advance who started away quickly as | came in sight. 
I tried to fire but the caps were too wet. | then turned back 
and rode rapidly trying every cap in turn but unable to 
shoot. I was gone probably about two hours and found 
Companies “‘I"’ and “‘M" both across and others coming 
over and the General by a camp fire at his dinner. I went 
to report to him and his first query was why I had not fired 
my gun as a warning. I showed him that every cap was 
broken. He turned quickly to my captain and said, ““Cap- 
tain Chidister, move out at once."” After waiting a few 
minutes he called out again angrily, “Captain Chidister, 
why in hell don’t you move out."" The Captain said, “‘l 
was waiting for Company ““M". He replied, “I didn’t tell 
you to wait for Company ““M"’. Move out, sir, and at once.” 


The General then inquired if I had had any dinner and 
I said no, for it was ruined in the water and | threw it out. 
He said, “Take hold and help yourself, I guess there is 
enough left."’ I inquired about my horse and was told they 
had got him out of the river but didn’t think he could 
carry me. The General then said he had a splendid mule 
but he had a very sore shoulder, but so far as he could 
guess it was simply an outside injury; that he had rubbed 
it when the flies got on it and it didn’t seem to heal. 


He then said to me, “You and the captain don’t seem 
to get along very smoothly, do you?’ | replied evasively 
that I got on all right but the captain didn’t always see it 
that way. He then said he was looking for another man 
on his personal staff and he thought we could make a go 


of it. I thanked him but told him I did not think the cap- 
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tain would stay with us long, that I thought he would find 
that his health was bad, and when he left I thought the 
boys would take care of me. “That's right,”’ he replied, 
“stay with your company.” 


I rode that mule for a long time, fastening a cloth over 
the sore spot to keep the flies from it and hitching him so 
he could not get to a tree or post to rub it until it finally 
got entirely well; but on a later time when in charge of an 
advance guard with two men, well ahead of the main body, 
I saw some enemy in front that the advance sentinels had 
failed to see as they were evidently riding at ease with 
one leg over the pommel of the saddle. | yelled at them, 
giving the mule the spur at the same time and as he 
plunged ahead, or tried to, he tumbled and turned a com- 
plete somersault with me. And | soon made an exchange 
for a horse as a safer animal and also more of a com- 
panion for the rider. | may add that Captain C did 
resign in a very few weeks after this incident. 





Later, an expedition was sent down the river to re- 
connoitre the Vicksburg situation. | think Sherman was in 
command and he attempted to force a landing above the 
city and gain a foothold there and thus attack from behind, 
and avoid having to pass in front of the city and its heavy 
guns, but it proved to be unavailing. Camp rumor said he 
was to take the forces at Helena with him, but our new 
Commander had the entire command on an expedition up 
the White River and we missed the trip. As Sherman 
passed on South while we were out on that expedition, 
rumor had it that our commander preferred a separate 
command at Helena rather than becoming a part of a 
larger command where his identity would be practically lost. 


Early in April, 1863, the regiment was sent up the river 
to Memphis. Horses and men were embarked on a large 
and splendid river boat. To all of us it was a great release 
and it may be the Commander had the levee repaired after 
we left. Fighting bushwhackers in Missouri and Arkansas 
seemed to us a slow way of “getting on with the war.” But 
we knew that the general trend of operations was to secure 
control of the Mississippi and we hoped we were contribut- 
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ing in our small way to divide the Confederacy and thus 
win the war. 


Before we bid goodbye to that trans-Mississippi coun- 
try, | want to pay my respects to General Sterling Price of 
the Confederate service. Far from his base of supplies, 
if indeed he had any base, he organized and kept in the 
field, in the then sparsely settled district of Western Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, an effective force that kept our troops 
under Curtis and other generals constantly on the alert to 
meet him. I lost all track of him after the capture of Island 
Number Ten and the concentration of Confederate forces 
in and around Vicksburg. He was familiarly known among 
us as ‘Pap Price,"’ but he was a man of ability and while 
he was comparatively little known outside his field of oper- 
ations, he was an able commander. It is no disparagement 
to say that his tactics were those of Kipling’s ““Fuzzywuzzy” 
whom he describes as a ‘Pore benighted "Eathen, but a 
first class fighting man.” 


CHAPTER VI 
WAITING FOR NEWS FROM GRANT 


On our arrival in Memphis in the early spring of 1863 
we camped in the southern or “down the riverside’ part 
of the town and watered our horses in the Mississippi River 
below the city. It was shortly after Easter and our mess 
spent quite a bit on an Easter Celebration which included 
the buying of a quantity of eggs for about $2.00 per dozen. 
The new sutler, who came in with the new Commander, 
agreed to take back all rotten or bad eggs, but when we 
took our bad eggs to the sutler, he ordered us away saying 
he didn't make ‘boys’ bargains’’. He occupied a large tent 
standing by the highway and not near our camp or any 
building. After dark that night two men apparently badly 
intoxicated leaned on the counter in front as if they were 
unable to stand alone, but managing to maintain a standing 
position by hanging heavily on the guy ropes. Soon the 
whole tent collapsed. The stakes and guys had been re- 
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moved and the lights in the tent extinguished, and the two 
men who had apparently been intoxicated were joined by 
others who helped themselves to sardines, sausages, to- 
bacco and vanished into the darkness. They said they 
were just collecting for those spoiled Easter eggs. The 
camp was searched, but all soldiers look alike to civilians 
and even if it had been possible to identify the two men 
who appeared so drunk, they were missing as well as the 
eatables. 


Soon after our arrival, on leave of absence with some 
comrade, | visited the Jackson Monument in a little park 
near the center of the city. When Mississippi seceded and 
cast her lot with the other States of the Confederacy, they 
had a sort of mock funeral of the flag followed by a long 
procession, after which they buried the flag at the foot of 
the Jackson Monument. The little square cut in the green 
turf where it was buried still showed. Curiously enough 
there had been engraved on the monument the notable 
declaration of Jackson to the South Carolina mob that fol- 
lowed the attempted repeal of the United States Tariff 
Laws so far as Charleston and South Carolina were con- 
cerned and made it a public offense to pay or collect 
the revenues. Among other things Jackson had said, “By 
the Eternal, the Union must and shall be preserved.” How- 
ever, some miscreant with a stone had attempted to erase 
these words from the monument. The lettering had been 
badly mutilated, but they could still be read by anyone 
who remembered the incident. 


Soon after our arrival we were called out to witness a 
military execution of two men found guilty by court martial 
of raping a white woman. The condemned men were 
marched slowly around the square with all buttons and 
military insignia cut from their uniform to an opening at 
one side of the square where they were seated on empty 
coffins in front of the firing squad. There was a camp rumor 
that one of the men was a lieutenant, but I never took the 
pains to find out whether it was true or not. Both were 
killed at the first discharge when we all marched back to 
our camps. It was a very solemn scene and | never saw 
another; but I later saw a colored man, charged with a 
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similar offense tied to a tree at a halt in the march. With 
a guard in front of him with his carbine cocked, his offense 
was explained and when at the conclusion of the hearing 
some one called out, “Shoot the brute,’ the guard fired 
at once. He was left tied to the tree by the roadside as we 
marched by. Those were the only executions of the death 
penalty | ever witnessed. 


We remained in camp near Memphis but a short time 
when we were moved out near Germantown, a small 
suburban station on the Memphis and Charleston railroad 
where we were stationed to watch for raiders who came 
up from Mississippi to get food, horses, and men for the 
Confederates. 


This part of Tennessee was not a land of milk and 
honey, but it was a land of milk and wild blackberries. 
I had never seen anything quite like its growth of berries. 
They grew everywhere in large patches by the road sides, 
in old fields, on the borders of the woodland. I have often 
picked a pail-full without moving. We foraged the milk 
to eat with them from the cows on the nearby pastures. [| 
quickly learned that the colored milkmen or milkmaids 
sat with their right hands towards the cow's head. For 
when I sat on the opposite side as I had been taught to do 
as a boy one of the cows promptly kicked over my milk 
pail and left me with a vigorous snort. One lesson was 
enough and thereafter | approached from the opposite 
side. We could usually buy from the Commissary all the 
sugar we wanted, but the blackberry crop soon exhausted 
the supply of sugar. Blackberries are a very wholesome 
food and I have little doubt that they saved many a sol- 
dier’s life. 


The move to Memphis was also memorable because we 
received new tents soon after we arrived and another and 
more important present from Uncle Sam—new arms. I 
have already referred to our poor equipment. Except for 
the two howitzers that we had received at Helena in the 
fall of 1862, our equipment still consisted of horse pistols 
and cavalry sabres. Now in the spring of 1863, our com- 
pany received an outfit of Colt’s revolving rifles and we 
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considered them wonderful weapons. But what a noise they 
made! I remember that | was deaf for twenty-four hours 
after the first time we went into action with them. “What 
kind of guns you all got>"’ was a question often asked by a 
“Johnny Reb” who had been captured. The entire regi- 
ment received new arms and the shortage of horses also 
came to an end. 


As we became better acquainted with our new rifles 
we found they had one serious drawback. They injured the 
left wrist by shooting tiny splinters of lead into it as the 
cartridges were fired. I was informed later that the cart- 
ridges were slightly too large for the rifles. I have a long 
scar on my left wrist today as a memento of my revolving 
rifle and I know many other men bear similar scars. The 
trouble as | learned came from sending cartridges one size 
too large for the gun. 


We camped at various places along the road from 
Memphis to LaGrange. We camped at Colliersville dur- 
ing the first winter after we reached Tennessee, waiting 
while Grant was gathering his men and supplies for the 
attack on Vicksburg and carrying out his plan to attack 
that city from the rear. My younger brother, M. R. Abbott, 
who was in the 95th Illinois Infantry was below me on the 
river and was later in the Battle of Vicksburg. We kept 
track of one another all the time, but I never saw him after 
I enlisted. 


Grant was gathering together an army of men and the 
necessary supplies for a long campaign and evidently for 
two reasons he set his men to work digging a canal across 
the neck of the bend in the river, Vicksburg being on the 
easterly end of that sharp bend. 


One object was to keep the men busy doing something. 
Long periods of idleness in camp are demoralizing to the 
soldier. If he is ever tempted to insubordination or to 
desert the camp, it is during long periods of waiting. Men 
do not as a rule desert in an active campaign regardless of 
its dangers. They are not insubordinate so long as heads 
and hands are busy. 
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Grant's other object was to mislead and conceal from 
the enemy his plan of attack and to that end he allowed 
the report to go out that he was planning to turn the channel 
of the river into this canal and let the river itself cut across 
the neck at the rise of the river in the coming spring and 
thus leave the Vicksburg fortification useless and cut a new 
channel to the Gulf. Most of the men believed that to be 
his object and purpose. 


The newspaper correspondents were evidently encour- 
aged to write glowing accounts of the progress of the canal, 
while a good military road was being built in the meantime 
across the bottle neck of this sharp bend in the river which 
later carried a veritable flood of cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
and wagon trains across to a point below the city. And at 
the mouth of the Big Diack River this flood of men and 
material were to be carried across the Mississippi in the 
fleet of transports that one night ran past the batteries on 
the shores with only slight casualties. The enemy may not 
have been deceived as were those who watched the opera- 
tions, but their movements indicated that they were. 


There were two Confederate armies to be dealt with— 
one in the immediate vicinity of the city under Pemberton 
and the other on the east side of the Big Black River under 
General Johnston. They took no steps to concentrate their 
forces to meet an attack coming up the river from below 
the city. The attack came quickly by an army designed 
to enter between the forces of Johnston and Pemberton like 
a wedge and defeat each of those armies separately. Turn- 
ing first against the east side, Johnston was overwhelmed by 
the sudden and decisive attack and driven far east toward 
Meridian, decisively defeated. It is clear that the war de- 
partment at Washington was deceived by the work on the 
canal or at least had no knowledge of Grant's plan of at- 
tack. There was then no telegraphic connection with the 
east nearer than Memphis and when the news reached 
Washington a Council was hurriedly called and dispatches 
sent by wire as far as Memphis and then turned over to 
swift dispatch boats down the river warning Grant not to 
risk a general engagement against the combined forces of 
Pemberton and Johnston. This message reached Grant af- 
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ter his return from the pursuit of the Johnston forces. | do 
not know what answer Grant may have sent to Washington 
in answer to that dispatch telling him not to risk an en- 
gagement, but while he stood there with the message in his 
hand as Logan's men were driving Pemberton's army across 
the Black and pushing on to Vicksburg he simply said, 
“It is too late now.” 


While a general must, as a rule, yield prompt and un- 
questioning obedience to all orders from Washington, he 
has a large discretion in view of the fact that he is on the 
ground and knows the situation. General Grant knew he 
could not stop where he was. He could not feed his army 
there by mule trains from the Mississippi River. An army 
almost literally moves on its belly and that belly must be 
filled. It was necessary to go on to Vicksburg now or re- 
treat back to his base below the city. He must go ahead 
and trust to opening a “cracker line’’ from the Yazoo 
River above the city. He went ahead for, as he said, it 
was too late then to do anything else. 


The battle of the strategists for the possession of Vicks- 
burg had already been won when Johnston's forces had 
been defeated and driven aside. Vicksburg was now in 
a state of siege. - No matter that for many miles around 
there were only camp fires blazing with no soldiers to stand 
by them. The enemy did not know that. No matter that 
the soldiers’ haversacks were almost empty and could only 
be filled when the “cracker line’ from above the city was 
opened. My younger brother, who was in the battle while 
I was picking blackberries and foraging for milk in southern 
Tennessee, told me later that practically all he knew of 
their desperate straits was that when the shout went up 
that the “cracker line’ from above the city was open he 
saw many old soldiers in their relief from further suspense 
sit down and cry like little children. In fact he could 
hardly keep back his own tears as he told me what he then 
knew of the terrible time of waiting for the opening of 
that cracker line. 


Reinforcements were hurried down the river to the 
patient Grant who sat down to the slow process of the 
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siege of Vicksburg and now the cry went up that Pemberton 
had ample supplies to withstand a long seige. It was said 
that the northern soldiers in the woolen uniforms could not 
live long under the heat of the summer and that if they 
could stand the heat the “Yellow Jack"’ (yellow fever) 
would soon wipe out the remnant of Grant's army, and 
rumor claimed that that army had suffered severely al- 
ready. Lee's march into Pennsylvania is said to have been 
undertaken largely to offset the news from Vicksburg and 
to prevent the reinforcement of Grant's victorious army. 


The authorities at Washington were pushing the draft 
and using every effort to strengthen the army of Meade 
in Pennsylvania and the army of Grant at Vicksburg. It 
was at this point rioting broke out in New York and Gover- 
nor Seymour wired Lincoln to suspend the draft act until 
its constitutionality could be settled in the courts. And 
Lincoln's reply is historical to the effect that the Governor 
of New York could go ahead with his lawsuit, but the 
draft could not be stopped. 


Those were the days when “Camp rumors” were abroad 
in the land. New ones seemed to be born every hour. The 
most persistent one was that Grant had taken Vicksburg 
and we were finally mustered to hear the news officially 
only to hear next day that was nothing but a camp rumor. 
Only a few days later we were again called out to hear again 
from headquarters that Grant had taken Vicksburg again. 
A few of us cheered for Grant and his army, but the doubt- 
ing Thomases were in the majority. Finally when the news 
came direct and in detail we refused to cheer and never 
did cheer as a regiment but we individually did our cheer- 
ing, although we didn't stand in line when we did it. In 
fact there were many who couldn't have stood in line if 
they had tried. You could buy good whiskey in those days 
at the commissary for about thirty cents a gallon and there 
were no stamp taxes then. 
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CHAPTER VII 
SKIRMISHES IN TENNESSEE AND 
“THE BATTLE OF WOLF RIVER BRIDGE” 


We were not altogether idle in our blackberry paradise. 
The investment of Vicksburg, and indeed the concentration 
of federal forces near the city and the capture of New 
Orleans, left but one route, through Port Hudson, by which 
the provisions of the trans-Mississippi states could reach 
the confederate armies,—a very serious matter for the con- 
sideration of the confederate authorities. The rebel armies 
could not eat cotton or tobacco. Very considerable forces 
were organized under the leadership of Forrest and Fitz- 
hugh Lee to protect the crops and live stock of Tennessee 
and Mississippi and such small supplies as might be smug- 
gled across the Mississippi River and preserve them on 
their way to feed their armies. News that such forces were 
near the Tennessee and Mississippi border was followed 
by orders to capture or disperse them. An expedition com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Burgh of our regiment was 
sent out for this purpose. We took a considerable force 
with us, crossing a small river and camping for the night 
at a small town. The garrulous rebel sympathizer at whose 
house we got supper, said in the course of our table small 
talk that he would see us again soon when “you all will be 
confederate prisoners.” 


The pickets were often aroused by the appearance of 
scouts from the enemy. It soon became evident that the 
force we were sent to surround and capture or disperse was 
much larger than had been reported and that we were in 
fact being surrounded ourselves and were in danger of 
capture. The pickets were doubled and fires put out and 
our company officers warned to sleep on their arms and 
be ready to start as soon as daylight or before. We secured 
the lead, taking a crossroad through the fields and we 
forded the stream on the way back to Colliersville. The 
stream was deep enough to run over our howitzers and 
their caissons. We passed over in safety and camped on 
the first rise of ground beyond the river for breakfast and 
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feed for the horses. The rebel picket lines came in sight, 
but they did not attack our front but sent forces around to 
threaten both our flanks. This was further evidence of the 
fact that we were outnumbered and now we were in full 
retreat and we were attacked in both front and rear. | was 
in the rear and we would dismount and deploy as pickets 
where the column was halted and met the enemy until 
driven out or the column moved on. One of my comrades, 
Raisor, was shot in the arm and the man holding the horses 
got impatient. That is a good word to use when you mean 
that he left Raisor and sought safety in flight. | went back, 
helped him on his horse, and got him safely off the field. 


There were some amusing things even in such situations. 
There were always colored boys who accompanied the 
column carrying mess pans and kettles and rations strapped 
to their saddles. When the shooting got hot in the front 
they dashed back and when it got hotter in the rear they 
went off to the front again as fast as their steeds could 
carry them. 


I think we covered about ten miles of this front and 
rear fighting before the pursuit ended. I may be mistaken, 
but it was a rather busy half day for me and I| took no 
notice of distances at the time, nor do | remember any dead 
men in the regiment. There were quite a number wounded 
and very many narrow escapes from serious injury, but 
the retreat was a thorough success and our landlady did not 
have the privilege of greeting any federal prisoners as 
she had expected and the ubiquitous camp rumor gave it 
out that we saved Memphis from a surprise attack by dis- 
closing the presence of this force and giving time to call 
in reinforcements and thus protecting Grant's line of com- 
munications from interference. 


There was a Tennessee cavalry regiment at Memphis 
recruited among the .mall farmers in or near that city. 
As Christmas time was approaching, an expedition was or- 
ganized or started to take this regiment home for Christmas 
and a considerable portion of our regiment went on this 
same expedition, as part of the force but really as escorts. 
December is not usually a good month for out-door 
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journeys or camping and many of the men and officers 
who would have been eager for such a trip had there been 
any fighting in prospect found themselves suddenly ailing 
and were excused from going. 


I shall always remember this trip for several reasons. 
One was my own experience in trying to cook an old 
rooster some of the men had captured on the ground of his 
hostile attitude to hungry soldiers. I boiled him nearly a 
half day and got no evidence of softening of his muscles 
for eating purposes or softening his attitude towards hungry 
Union troopers. | didn’t give up with one trial. 1| boiled 
him all night with no good results. I might as well have 
boiled my sword belt; and when daylight came, | threw him 
away without any benedictions. Sitting out in that Decem- 
ber rain and possibly because of my disappointment at 
losing my chicken supper gave me a serious touch of the 
diarrhea. My feet would not keep warm, even when | 
burned the toes of my army boots before the camp fire. 
It was no use, | was surely on the sick list and had to leave 
the ranks. I got over it quickly and on our start for camp 
I was put in charge of the “led horses; that is, the extra 
horses we had foraged or those belonging to men on the 
sick list. These horses were led along by some one in the 
rear. Among those “led horses’’ was one that I| sized up 
as a rather good looking family horse. Later | concluded 
he must have been a preacher's horse for he had got wise to 
the fact that knots in halter, ropes, or straps could be untied 
by constantly catching part of a knot in his teeth and gently 
shaking his head to loosen it. If not successful the first 
time he kept everlastingly at it and succeeded in the end. 
I exhausted my patience trying to tie knots he couldn't 
untie and finally sat down and watched him do the trick. 
Many times since I have been called upon to untie hard 
knots and | never failed to make his plan work. 


Our stay on escort duty was suddenly interrupted. 
Forrest soon learned of our trip and started North. We 
made night marches South to meet him, striking the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad at LaGrange about the time 
our scouts reported that his forces were near Holly Springs. 
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There we waited to know which route he would take— 
whether by LaGrange or whether east or west of that 
point. He finally decided to take the road to the west 
passing Wolf River Bridge, a water station, and we were 
soon under orders to move to that point. In the meantime 
the men at camp, who were determined to be in it if there 
was any fighting to be done, heard of these movements 
and started in box cars without their horses for LaGrange, 
reaching that point just as my bunch of men and “led 
horses’” were passing by the depot. I recognized my old 
captain (Harper) standing in the open door of the freight 
car and he vigorously shook his saddle and bridle at me. 
I stopped and gave him his pick of my horses. The men 
who were with him had only guns and cartridge belts and 
no saddles, but they got on the horses bare-back as 
long as horses were to be had and we took up our journey 
to Wolf River Bridge where Forrest was expected to cross 
the river and railroad into Northwestern Tennessee. | 
don’t know the exact distance from LaGrange to Wolf 
River Bridge, but I judge it was from six to eight miles, 
possibly more. As we reached a point where the land 
slopes toward the river, we could see the battle smoke 
rising above the tree tops and hear the roar of the guns. 
The commanding officer and his aides and such other 
officers as joined us at LaGrange, were just ahead of us. 
They started at a sharp trot which soon ended in a race 
for the river. Our led horsemen could only go as fast as 
the gait of our slowest horse allowed and we were soon 
left in the rear and out of sight of the rest. 


When we reached the scene of action we hitched our 
horses to fences and trees, leaving one man in charge of 
them. The Second lowa cavalry, also dismounted, was 
standing in line near the railroad track. I was personally 
acquainted with Colonel Coon, its commanding officer, and 
as I saluted him I said we belonged to the Ninth Illinois 
Cavalry and inquired where we could find our regiment. 
He did not know, but he said we could stay right where 
we were and form on his right and remain there until we 
found the Ninth. In a very short time the Second received 
orders to move to the front, that is, forward toward the 
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river. After marching a few paces this order was counter- 
manded with the information that the Ninth Illinois was in 
there. Thanking the Colonel, we started on to join our 
regiment. 


There was a large bayou in front of us, no doubt an 
old river channel. Some hesitated at first about going 
into it, but others said that if the Ninth had gone through 
it we could go through it as well and we all waded in. 
The water was well above waist deep and we held our 
cartridge boxes shoulder high as we made our way forward 
but we got through in good shape and found that the river 
made a sort of horse shoe bend with the bridge at the 
apex. Heavy woods were on one side but we saw at once 
an open clearing on the other side crowded with rebel 
troops moving on the bridge. 


We opened fire on them at once and although we were 
only twenty men we had revolving rifles and twenty men 
firing these rifles at short range across the river from the 
timber caused a panic in the rebel ranks and they retreated 
quickly. We followed the high ground along the river to the 
bridge and crossed onto the open ground where the rebels 
had been. Our regiment was there just beyond an open 
grove. We were first on the battle field, and before our 
men found out what had caused the retreat of the enemy 
we had picked up an assortment of spurs, belts, revolvers, 
swords, etc., that are usually found in such cases. The 
“led horse’’ men and those who joined us at LaGrange had 
fairly won the skirmish fight at Wolf River Bridge and we 
were greeted accordingly with eager queries of how it 
happened. 


They accorded me undue honor as leader where all 
were leaders and it was the end of a real chapter of ac- 
cidents, so far as | was concerned, from the time | was 
put in charge of the “led horses’ to the time when the 
forward march of the Second Iowa was stopped with the 
mistaken advice that “the Ninth Illinois was in there."” None 
of our men were killed and only one wounded,—thanks 
to the big protecting trunks of the trees that sheltered us. 
This one man was not in my company and |! did not know 
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his name. He called to me, saying that he was shot and 
asked me to send two men back with him. I asked him 
where he was shot and when he said, “On the arm,” | 
replied, ‘‘Oh well, that kind of a shot never killed any man 
yet." | told him I could not spare even one man and doubt- 
ed if any one would quit the fighting to go back with him 
anyway. I made a tourniquet and sling for his wounded 
arm, lifted him upon his feet, put his gun in his hand and 
started him back to the rear. 


’ He found his way back all right to the camp hospital 
and there they found that the shot had broken the bone 
in his arm, necessitating amputation. Later he worried 
about his buried arm and strangely enough he sent for me 
instead of his own officers and told me that he knew they 
had buried his arm with his fingers cramped and he couldn't 
bear it, and he asked me if I wouldn't try to have it dug 
up and have the fingers straightened out. It was not an 
uncommon complaint and it was as if the injured nerves 
were sending messages of pain to his brain. But of course 
those messages did not come from the cramped fingers. 
I promised, of course, to dig up his arm and straighten his 
fingers to quiet him. But when I went to the Doctor in 
charge he said that they had buried the arm with the fingers 
in their natural condition because such complaints always 
followed such an operation. The man did not belong to 
my company and so far as | knew | never saw him before 
he was sent to me as a “led horse” man. I have often 
wondered why he did not send for someone from his own 
company to look after his buried arm. He was discharged 
in due course and | never heard from him afterwards. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WINTER QUARTERS IN 1864 AND 
RECRUITING SERVICE 
Colder weather followed our return from this expedi- 


tion. The outlying camps were, so to speak, snuggled in 
near to headquarters and the cavalry men wherever possi- 
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ble set about the building of stables for the horses and 
when that was done, the building of comfortable log houses 
for themselves. I remember that there was a grove of 
chestnut trees near our camp and they were ideal in size 
and easy to chop down for our winter stables and houses. 


Our first step was to look after the hauling of those 
logs once we had them cut. A teamster was bound to 
take his team and aid us in the work when properly de- 
tailed for such work, but we wanted prompt and careful 
drivers, not the kind who would tip over the load when 
nearly home out of pure cussedness, unless he was properly 
supplied with inner warmth. To that end we proceeded 
to procure some whiskey from the quartermaster by an 
order over the name of Lieutenant H. H. Hanks, to whom 
we always resorted on such occasions, but who could never 
be found to deny the authenticity of his signature. Our 
mess had a five gallon keg which had often been filled over 
that signature. We duly presented the order and received 
in return an order on the issuing clerk for the five gallons 
and paid for the same. Here fortune smiled on us even 
if the drizzling winter rain and fog made all out of doors 
anything but sunny weather. He didn't take up the order 
and we departed with the five gallon gurgling of sunny 
weather. 


We found canteens and other similar containers to 
hold the goods and sent a new bunch with the order and the 
five gallon keg to be duly filled and thus provided we 
were able quickly to silence all the murmurs of the team- 
sters who were detailed on extra duty to haul our logs. 
They were each provided with a canteen of whiskey and 
went away singing and ready for any amount of work 
instead of swearing. We didn't mind the cost of the double 
supply. A splendid lot of Kentucky whiskey had been con- 
fiscated and was sold to us for thirty cents a gallon. 


Our consciences didn’t trouble us either. We belonged 
to “Uncle Sam” and so did the whiskey and together they 
helped us in the building and furnishing of our winter 
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quarters and kept our feet dry through the magic coopera- 
tion of keeping our throats well moistened. 


The chestnut grove was about a half mile away, maybe 
a little more or less, but we went with the teamsters and the 
way seemed short. The men who worked with me, cut, 
trimmed, and topped the logs very fast. Another bunch 
insisted on taking a drink for every log loaded safely in 
their wagon. 


This did not cause much difficulty until after we had 
eaten our dinners when it perceptibly slowed up the load- 
ing of their wagon. We were then called to help out and 
we did so very willingly. My bunch were to occupy the 
building when it was completed and the others were willing 
workers so long as they were furnished a canteen apiece. 
As the last load was starting for camp we had to load the 
men on their wagon with the logs and they were about 
equally helpless. Our bunch walked home stepping, as one 
of them put it, “high, wide and thick’’, but not very steadily. 
There was a strip of rough ground recently cleared and 
between the grove and our camp. We didn’t pay much 
attention to this as we went to the work in the morning 
but those stumps and underbrush seemed very plentiful as 
we came back over it in the gathering darkness and all of us 
conveniently “‘loaded’’ as some of the men expressed it. 


They said it was the unusually violent exercise coupled 
with the late hour when we got back to camp that made 
our men wobbly and enabled those who didn’t go with us 
to put us to bed in “‘boots and saddles’, that is, without 
undressing. And this incident was often called to our 
attention later when we were scolding because some of the 
others were going to bed in “‘boots and saddles”. [| think 
my bunkey referred to the incident at the last regimental 
reunion | attended in Chicago. Perhaps I may here refer to 
a question one of my daughters once asked about whether 
the boys in the army learned to drink whiskey after they 
enlisted. | remember telling her that, in my own case, 
and | was a typical soldier from a northern farm, | not only 
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had never tasted whiskey before | joined the Union army 
but I never drank anything stronger than milk,—not even 
coffee and tea. But after riding long distances in the cold 
and rain, it was very easy to acquire the habit of “‘warming 
up” quickly when anything “hot to drink’’ was at hand. 


I didn't remain to enjoy our log mansion myself. Indeed 
it was not entirely completed when I was detailed to go 
home with the captain on recruiting service and spend the 
rest of the winter sleeping on clean sheets, free for a few 
weeks from the company of those friends we had picked 
up at St. Louis “Jefferson Barracks’. 


Our recruiting service was highly successful. Bounties 
were allowed then and our stay was prolonged until late 
into the next spring. 


During the winter when Grant was engaged in the 
slow work of tunnelling under the hills around Vicksburg 
behind which the confederate garrison were able to hold 
him at bay, the Copperheads in the North came out of their 
houses and added their dire prophecies that Grant could 
not take the city until the summer heat and the yellow 
fever wiped his army off the earth. One afternoon while 
I was waiting in the old grocery store my father patronized, 
in the hope of getting a ride home with a neighbor, there 
was suddenly heard two angry voices and a man who came 
into the store seized both his hands full of eggs and began 
throwing them one by one as he came in, into the face of a 
man near. When his eggs were gone he followed them up 
with smashing blows into the face and eyes of the man who, 
I was told, made some sneering remark about me and my 
uniform and Union soldiers generally. A policeman took 
the man who had received the punishment off to jail and I 
left about the same time to ride home with our neighbor. 
I didn’t know the names of either of the men who were 
fighting and I don’t know what had been said to or about 
me. The neighbor told me the man lived out near Belvidere 
and had been waited on by his neighbors and compelled 
to nail up a Union flag on his house and keep it there while 
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the war lasted. He added that the man would probably 
also get a severe fine for the thrashing that he got so 


quickly. 
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